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Are his 
clothes 
just 
right? 





In those moments when you see your son 
with the eyes of a stranger—when you 
come upon him unexpectedly in a group 
of boys, or when you send him off, spic- 
and-span, to a party—do you ever have 
a doubtful feeling as to his appearance, 
wonder if he looks just as trim and smart 
as he should? 


Mothers who have been through that 
experience say that there is infinite peace 
of mind to be had in buying clothes that 
carry the Kaynee label. Whether it is a 
blouse, a trim wool suit or a crisp wash 
suit, there is an intangible air about them 
that sets their small wearers quite apart 
from the average youngster. 


The blouses, for example, are all made of 
patterns that are exclusive with Kaynee. 
Every fabric is guaranteed absolutelv fast 





TO 


‘Blouse 


Salespeople in the stores 
know what you want if you 
ask for ‘‘the clothes that last 
so much longer.”’ But it 
saves time to say KAY- 
NEE and to identify the 
garment by this label inside 


CHILD LIFE 


GUARANTEED ABSOLUTELY FAST COLOR 


color. The way the blouse fits, the care- 
ful matching of stripes, the snug security 
which the patented, permanently adjust- 
able loop gives at the waistline, all help 
in creating an impression of smartness 
and good grooming. 


The same careful workmanship and cor- 
rect style, the same taste in design and 
line and trimming are apparent in Kaynee 
Woolen Suits and Washtogs. If you want 
your son to look well dressed all through 
his boyhood, choose Kaynee garments for 
his wearing. If you don’t know where to 
find these better, longer-wearing clothes, 
write for the nearest dealer's name and 
our booklet, “Boy Types and How to 
Dress Them.” 


Tue Kaynez Company. Cleveland, Ohio 
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See what Mother or Father 
can do with your “Crayola” Crayons 


[a surprising what good artists they are some- 


times. And yet they never say a thing about it. 
Ask Mother to draw and color a picture of a 
grown up giraffe eating bananas from a banana tree 
and see if she knows what color the giraffe’s spots are. 


Then ask Father to draw a picture of two zebras 
playing tag. When he has finished, look in the 
natural history book and see if he has the zebra’s 
stripes the right color. 

If Mother and Father are too busy try this game 
yourselves. Get your friends together and let each 
one describe a picture for the next one to draw. 


It is one of the finest of all rainy day games. 


If you haven’t any “Crayola” Crayons, you can 
get them at stationery, drug or department stores 
in boxes of various sizes from 5 cts. to 25 cts. 


BINNEY & SMITH CO. 


41 East 42nd St. New York 
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The maid is hanging out a Zephyrspun suit made after Children’s Vogue Pattern No. 17 


Eethe king was in the counting house, 

<> Counting out his money’: 

The queen was in the parlor. 
Eating bread and honey: 

The maid was in the garden 
Hanging out the clothes — 

Mellowspuns and Zephyrspuns, 
Washed as pure as snows — 

For Empire Silks are royal wear 
As everybody knows. 


Ask Mother to send for the Booklet, 
‘New Uses for Washable Silks” 


mpire Washable Silks 


EMPIRE SILK COMPANY, Dept.K, 315 Fourth Avenue, New Yorks 


34; and a frock of Mellowspun, No. 2101. 
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AT HOME 


H, it is delightful, very, 
To be at home in February, 

The proper place to celebrate 
The birthdays of our heroes great, 
Who suffered much and long so we 
Could have a country safe and free. 
Then, besides, the good times vary 
In the month of February; 
How we love that message tender 
From some little playmate sender! 
Friends we meet at school each day, 
Who so often want to say 
Thoughts that seem quite hard to tell, 
Find Valentines can do so well. 
Other months we love the trips 
On our CHILD LIFE’S magic ships, 
But there's no place quite so merry 
As our home in February. 
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“SNOWFLAKE SONG 84% 
MARJORIE BARROWS | : 


SING a song of valentines 
To a twinkly tune, 
Fairies make them for us near 
The February moon! 


Flutterkin will fashion them 
From a silver star 

That a moonbeam fisherman 
Flings him from afar. 


Tinkle Toes with icicles 

Will twist and turn and twist 
Tiny frost forget-me-nots 

In the sparkly mist. 


Silver Wing will give them all 
To fairies of the snow, 

Sprinkle them with little dreams, 
Then will let them go! 


Sing a song of valentines 
To.a twinkly tune, 

Fairies make them for us near 
The February moon! 




















BETTY’S PRIZE BUTTON 


By STELLA C. SHETTER 


Author of Early Candlelight Stories 


ETTY DILLAMORE was very proud 
of her button string. It was nearly a 


yard long and had many lovely buttons 
on it and some plain buttons, too, that often 
meant more than the fancy ones, 
like the one that had been 


on her father’s buff and 
blue uniform when he ra : 


had fought in the 
War of the Revol- 
tion. The latter 
part of which 
Betty could 
very well re- 
member and 
her father’s 
homecoming 
and the joy 
it caused. 

There was 
one button on 
the string that 
Betty valued 
very highly, as 
well she might, 
for it came off 
the plum colored 
velvet coat of 
George Wash- 
ington and he 
had given it to 
her himself. 

Betty lived in Phila-. 
delphia and one of her 
schoolmates at Mrs. Burt’s day school 


was a niece of Mrs. Hancock, wife of the 
governor. 
President Washington was to stop off in 
Philadelphia for a night and a day to consult 
with Congress before going on to 
New York and he was to be 
- the guest of Governor and 
Mrs. Hancock. 

They planned to 
give a big dinner in 
the president’s 
honor and 
Mrs. Hancock 
allowed her 
niece to in- 
vite some 
little friends 
to come and 
look on at the 

festivities. 
Betty was 
among those 
invited. Of 
course she 
was delighted 
until her 
mother hap- 
pened to re- 
mark that she 
had no frock 
apprupriate to wear on such 
an occasion. They could not afford 
a new frock and it looked for awhile 
as if Betty would have to stay at home. 
Then Betty’s mother remembered an 
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got out of a chest in the attic. 
were too much worn to be used 
but after much planning and 
some piecing they man- 

aged to cut a dress for 

Betty, and her mother 
set on tiny ruffles to 
hide the piecing. 

Betty’s older 
sister, Nancy, 
lent her a blue 
bow for her hair 
and a knot of 
blue for each 
shoulder and 
with her mother’s 
silver buckle at 
her waist and new 
shoes with red heels 
that her father had 
bought for her, she 
set out for the gov- 
ernor’s house feel- 
ing quite fine. ies 

Now it had oc- |& 3% 
curred to Mrs. Han- 
cock that since the 
president had been 
traveling for some 
time and was still to go on to New York 
before returning home that he would need to 
have his supply of ruffled shirts done up. So 
early, early that morning she had had them 
washed and they were all ironed but two when 
Betty arrived and found everything in con- 
fusion, because the maid who had been doing 
them up had burned her hand when dipping 
a too hot iron in cold water to cool it and could 
not finish the shirts. 

The president was to leave late that evening 
and what with the preparation of the big 
dinner and the entertainment of the company 
and all, Mrs. Hancock was nearly wild. 

Then Betty stepped into the breach. 

“*T will iron the shirts, if I may,” she said. 

In that day it was considered quite an 
accomplishment to be able to iron a ruffled 
shirt and though Betty’s sister Nancy could 
play on the spinet and sing she could not iron 
a ruffled shirt nearly so well as Betty could. 

Mrs. Hancock hesitated to trust such a 
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old white muslin frock of her own which she 
Parts of it 
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little girl with so important a piece of work 
until Betty explained that she did her father’s 
fine shirts and that he preferred to 

have her do them to any one 


IN else. 
! So Betty ironed the 
pret president’s shirts and 
when she had almost 
finished the second 
one she noticed a 
button that was 
loose. It was 
hanging by a 
single thread. 
“T’ll just take 
it clear off,’’ 
thought Betty, 
“‘and then sew 
it on tight,” so 
she pulled the 
button off and 
went to find a 
needle and 
thread. She 
hunted and 
“hunted but 
everything had 
been put away 
out of sight for 
the party. Fi- 
nally she did 
find a needle and thread and in the sewing 
basket were some little buttons almost like 
the one that had come off the shirt. 

Then the thought came to Betty to keep 
for herself the button that had come off the 
president’s shirt and sew another in its place. 
So she slipped it into her pocket to keep as 
a memento and sewed on another so nearly 
like it that no one would ever notice. 

She went with the other girls to have a good 
time but Betty didn’t have a good time at all. 
Every time she put her hand in her pocket she 
felt the little button and she did not have to 
feel it to know that it was there. She won- 
dered what her mother would say when she 
told her about it and what the president would 
think if he knew what she had done. 

The house was lovely, all dressed in flowers 
and greenery, and the dining room table, with 
its rich linen and glass and silver, loadened 
with good things to eat, was a sight long 
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to be remembered by Mrs. Hancock’s guests. 

And the women, with shining combs in 
their high dressed hair and their flowered silks 
and lustrous satins, were beautiful to see, 
while the men were splendid in velvet coats 
and Betty thought that President Washington 
in his plum colored velvet coat, silver buckled 
knee breeches and ruffled shirt, was the hand- 
somest and most dignified of all. 

And, though Betty told 
herself over and over 
that she had done no 
harm, she wished and 
wished that she 
had sewed the 
same button 
back on the 
shirt. At last 
she could 
stand it no 
longer. She 


slipped away 
from the 
other girls, 
determined to 
change the but- 


tons, but the shirts 

which had been 

hung on a clothes 

horse in the wash 

room were gone. 
What would she do? 

What could she do? 

There was only one 

thing that she could 

think of. She took the 

little pearl button from her 

pocket and dropping it 

into Mrs. Hancock’s work 

basket among the other 

little buttons, shook them 

_ up so that she couldn’t tell it from the others. 
The rest of the afternoon Betty sat with 

her friends and as the president, with the 

governor’s wife on his arm, moved from 

group to group of guests, pausing to chat with 

each one, he spied the young girls, sitting so 

prim and well behaved, and being very fond 

of children, he made his way towards them. 
As Mrs. Hancock repeated their names they 
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curtsied prettily as was the fashion in those 
days and when Betty had curtsied Mrs. Han- 
cock drew her forward and told the president 
how she had helped her out of the dilemma 
about the shirts and how beautifully she had 
ironed them. But when he attempted to 
thank her, Betty, with flushed face and words 
tumbling over one another, told how she had 
changed the buttons and how 
sorry she was. 
; Mrs. Hancock 
laughed _ heartily. 
“I vow, Mr. 
President, I shall 
preserve every 
button in the 
basket,’’ she 
declared gayly. 
‘What would 
you do with it 
if you had a 
gilt button 
from my coat?” 
President Wash- 
ington asked 
Betty. 
“Oh, sir,” cried 
Betty, “I would 
put it on my but- 
ton string and keep 
it there—keep it 
there all my life!” 
Then Betty looked 
at the president and 
caught her breath. 
He had bent his 
elbow while she was 
speaking and from the 
cuff, over which fell 
costly lace and where it 
would not be missed, he | 
now pulled a button and with a bow pre- 
sented it to the eager little girl standing 
there before him. 

“In appreciation of services rendered, with 
my compliments,” said President Wash- 
ington. 

So you see it really was no wonder at 
all that Betty was proud.of that particular 
button, was it? 












candies in the bon-bon dish began 
to rattle around fretftilly.e Present: 
ly one of them Sad, unth a very 
determined €\xpression: 

ol propose we have a Union! 


and Strike for Something or other 


i . 


EO) we liihat; Se instance 

ates asked a merry lookang heart. 
ofor less eating on the part of 
people qotng to parties, Saud. another 


one > looked very discontented 
If there were a law against 
eating, we Should last longer 


Rad tts could we have a Chae 


Said another heart, mae) 
ing very much Surprised \ © 


And what would we onll cust 
asked another looking mischievous 


one eye © 
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A HEARTISTIC TALE 
by Mayptle Koon 


NEW YORK ONIVERSTi 
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Cherryman. 
o We would be called » The Heart: 


‘Assoaation. Ive heard of some 


Such thing, put in another smartly, 
ceiling. « Oh, how loveld 
exclaimed the en-thu-si-astic one, 
rolling both eyes heaven- | : 
ward, with a soulful look. \. $ / 


cane the highbrow ane, 

whofe eyes were almost shett 
from reading too many candy mot 
toeS.e And we could have a. slogan 
-I knous a. Splendid one: e Heart 
for Heart's Sake’” ee ‘But look! “ex 
claimed. a. Scared-looking a 
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and all’ © Then they all tured. 
toward. the one utho had proposed 
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Well, youre looking prettry down-in-the 
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A LINCOLN 
BIRTHDAY PARTY 


By EDNA SIBLEY TIPTON 


EGGY ANN and Bob, the twinsiest 
twins you ever knew, which means that 
they were pals, wanted a party; but 
they didn’t want valentines. Their parties 
had always been very valentine-y, because 
the thirteenth of February was their birthday. 

““We’ve got it,” cried Bob, even his freckles 
beaming. “A Lincoln birthday party. Who- 
pee for Peggy Ann! It’s her idea.” 

Now Peggy Ann was used to thinking out 
beforehand the games and decorations and 
menus that always made her parties extra 
nice. So she wasn’t a bit puffed up by this 
praise and just began scribbling on a scrap of 
paper. Bob simply had to peep over her 
shoulder and this is what he read: 


Oh, here’s a welcome hearty 
To our Lincoln birthday party 
So won’t you come right in— 
don’t stop to knock. 
We’re sure that everyone 
Will have a lot of fun 
At Bob’s and Peggy’s house 
at 2 o'clock. 


““Gee whiz, Sis, that’s a grand invitation,” 
Bob exploded, and that is what their friends 


. thought, too, when they found the same invi- 


tation iy their mail boxes a few days later. 


It came in the shape of a log 

cabin and the verses could be 

read only after the paper door had been 
pulled back. 

In fact, they thought the whole party 
“grand,” from the moment they were ushered 
into the house by a nice, smiley old black 
mammy. They found the living room gay 
with bunting, and a large flag draped the pic- 
ture of Lincoln over the fireplace. Peggy 
Ann was placing strong porch pillows and 
rugs rather far apart on the floor and Bob was 
playing reveille on a sure-enough bugle that 
had belonged to his great grandfather. 

“Oh, boy,” whispered Ted Brown, ‘“‘isn’t 
it just like having the Fourth of July twice 
in one year? I hope they have fire-cr—” 

But Bob had climbed upon a chair to make 
a speech. “Patriots and—and—er—fellers,”’ 
he said, ‘‘you are here to celebrate the birth- 
day of three great people: Abraham Lincoln; 
Peggy Ann, who is not so awfully great yet, 
and—” Here he cleared his throat and made 
a deep bow—‘“‘and me.” 

Peggy Ann just blushed and went on fixing 
pillows, but the others giggled so loud that 
it was a whole minute before Bob could go 
on. ‘‘Now,” he said at last, “you folks, 
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when we say ‘go,’ can play ‘’Liza Crossing 
the Ice.’ We’ll hold down the corners of 
these pieces of ice, so they won’t slip and 
make you fall.” 

“What do we do?” asked Ted Brown 
eagerly. 

“At the word, ‘go,’ each one in turn will 
have a chance to cross the room, stepping only 
on the pretend blocks of ice. Those who 
step off the pillows or rugs will be caught 
‘slaves,’ and will have to serve the others 
—their masters—and do any stunts they 
are told.” 

“Ready, go!”’ cried Peggy Ann. And then 
began such a jumping, scrambling, falling and 
laughing as you will never see, unless you play 
this game yourself. First Stubb Evans 
stepped into the ‘‘water’’ and then Martha Lee 
and after that Joe’ Williams. Ted Brown, 
who was very proud of his track record at 
school, laughed each time anyone missed and 
boasted that he could make those jumps with 
his eyes shut. Well, he must have had his 
eyes shut, for when his turn came he was soon 
sprawled, with the most side-splitting results, 
on the floor—no, I mean, in the ‘“‘water.”” Of 
course, the children laughed again when 
Sally, who. was a “master,’”’ made Ted, her 
slave, push a peanut across the floor with his 
very pug nose. 

“The next game,’”’ Peggy Ann explained 
after the giggles had died down, “will be 
‘Saving the Union.” Who knows the map of 
the United States?” 

“T do,” said half a dozen at once—the half 
dozen who were good in geography—and they 
held out their hands for the envelopes Peggy 
Ann was passing around. ' 

“Then put this torn-asunder map of the 
United States to- 
gether again,”’ 
she told them. 
“The one who 
first makes a 
whole map out of 
their torn pieces 
wins a prize.” 

Bob’s chum, 
Billy Bowen, 
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knew his map best and won a lovely silk flag 
for “Saving the Union,”’ first of all. 

A bugle mess-call from the dining room 
summoned them to a very Lincoln-y birthday 
table, as Sally called it. 

“‘Hoo-ray!” shouted Ted as he caught sight 
of the big birthday cake, topped with a stick 
candy log cabin. There was a toy ax to 
help cut the cake, too, to remind the guests 
of Lincoln’s rail-splitting days. 

The girls said nothing but looked admir- 
ingly at the colored dolls, with baskets of cot- 
ton on their backs, sitting on either side of the 
cake. The cookies were frosted to look like 
flags and the favors at each plate were little 
bales of cotton candy filled with red, white 
and blue candies. 

“Um!” said Stubb, “‘the ice cream inside 
that ladyfinger log cabin looks good to me!”’ 

“Eat these first,” said Peggy Ann and 
Bob, passing a plate of sandwiches cut in the 
shapes of the various states. “‘See if you 
can guess what state you’re eating and 
what important thing that state does for the 
union.” 

Ted Brown got Texas and thought he was 
eating Nebraska. When the other laughed, 
he said, “‘Look here, it soon will be Nebraska, 
and he took a bite here and a bite there until 
it was. Then he took such a big bite that the 
sandwich wasn’t big enough to even be called 
Rhode Island. 

“My, I like this kind of geography,” 
mumbled Billy, his mouth full. 

“I’m mighty glad Lincoln was born in a 
log cabin,’”’ added Ted, attacking his ice cream 
cabin. ‘“M’m, m’m, mm!” 

“And aren’t you glad,” teased Bob, stop- 
ping long enough to wink at his sister, “‘that 
you are now cel- 
ebrating the 
birthday of three 
great people?”’ 

“Say, let’s cel- 
ebrate it every 
year,” said all 
the guests to- 
gether, between 
tastes. 
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WRITTEN AND ILLUSTRATED BY BESS DEVINE JEWELL 


A large crowd gathered to see The Tableaux 
held in the hay loft of Red Brown's barn. The 
first picture was Bud Boyle as George Washington, 


JUST LIKE THIS 


Only a brave boy could ride such a wild horse 
but Bud had great courage. Next came “Sun- 
shine” as the beautiful lady on the Valentines, 


JUST LIKE THIS 


ae 


SWAN 
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Then came Red as Abraham Lincoln. Though 
Dad's clothes didn't fit him “soon enough,” as he 
said, he looked very dignified, 

JUST LIKE THIS 
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Of course the next one had to be one of the 


slaves freed by Lincoln and was taken by our 
friend Pudgy, 


JUST LIKE THIS 
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In his dash for freedom he fell off the stage 
and the next thing we saw was the slave disappear- 
ing rapidly through the hay, 

eee LIKE THIS 


He had fallen through the opening leading to 
the cow's stall and to show he wasn't such a bad 
actor he landed right on Bossy’s back, 


JUST LIKE THIS 
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VALENTINES 


ESTHER ALETHEA RICHARDS 


HELPING Mother make things neat— 
My, the nursery was a sight! 


But our fun you could not beat— 
We made valentines last night! 


Paper, scissors, paint and glue— 


My, the nursery was a sight! 
Crimson hearts and arrows, too— 


We made valentines last night! 
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CHILD LIFE 
VALENTINE 
GUESSING 
ANNA MEDARY 

LENTINE'S the day there 
Something nice for you 
That is called a valentine, 
Or a bird that sings 
Sweetest love notes, as it flies, 
With its shiny wings. 
Who has sent this—who? 
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On it is a great big heart, 

Always then you try to guess 

If you can't it’s fine to know 
Some one’s thought of you! 
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THINGS I KNOW 


VINCENT STARRETT 


KNOW what the dimple is, there in your chin, 
Little girl, little girl, little girl! 
It's a bed for a fairy that fairies pushed in, 
Little girl, little girl, little girl! 


I know what the dimple is, there in your cheek, 
Little boy, little boy, little boy! 

It's acave where the fairies play hide-and-go-seek, 
Little boy, little boy, little boy! 


I know why the fairies love eyes that are blue, 
And hair that is browned to a curl! 

It's because you love fairies that fairies love you, 
Little girl, little boy, little girl! 
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THE CRAZY STPORY OF 
DIZZY: LIZZiIk 


By HUGH LOFTING 


Author of The Story of Doctor Dolittle, The Voyages of Doctor Dolittle, 
Doctor Dolittle’s Post Office, The Story of Mrs. Tubbs 


WHAT HAPPENED IN PARTS I AND II 


Dizzy Lizzie was a little girl who just loved to be crazy. 
Her parents didn’t care for it, and though she often asked them 
to allow her one crazy day a week, they wouldn’t listen to her. 
At last one day when she was trying to lose her tooth she acci- 
dentally lost her parents as well. 

Then one crazy adventure after another began. She traveled 
twenty miles—by attaching her tooth to a string and the string 
to a coach door. Then she reached the land of the hiccough 
language and even hiccough operas. She had tea with a cross- 
eyed family and pretty soon got caught in the branches of an 
enormously high tree. The town engineer had the tree top bent 
down with ropes and pulleys and then snapped back. Then 
Lizzie was thrown clear out over the sea. When last seen she 
was traveling through the air towards the next country which 
lay some thirty miles across the sea to the westward. 


II] 


IZZIE after 
lL; her experi- 
ence with 

the coach was al- 
most getting used 
to travelling 
through the air. 
‘But on this jour- 
ney she went at 
such a speed she 
hardly had time 
to think at all. 
In the middle of 
her flight she 
bumped into a 
wild goose who 
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was flying home after his summer vacation. 
“Good gracious!”’ cried the goose rubbing 
the shoulder of his wing with his foot. ‘Why 
don’t you look where you’re going?”’ 
“How. can I?” said Lizzie— 
even know where I’m going.” 
Indeed she was for the first time beginning 
to feel that she would like to find her parents 
again. Her voyages and experiences were 
getting a little 
too crazy—even 
for her. And she 
determined that 
as soon as she 
struck solid earth 
she would set 
about making her 
way home. 

But alas! more 
adventures and 
stranger ones yet 
awaited her. 
When she finally 
began coming 
down she saw 
that she was fall- 
ing into the mid- 
dle of a large 
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town situated on an island. In fact. she 
landed exactly in the center of the market 
square. Now it happened that workmen 
were re-paving the square at this moment. 
And they were using an enormous roller, 
drawn by six teams of horses, to make the 
paving smooth and firm. Unfortunately 
Lizzie landed right in front of this enormous 


roller; and before anyone had time to pick 


her up or stop the 
horses the roller 
passed right over 
her and rolled her 
out flat. 

Of course, as 
soon as people 
realized what had 
happened, there 
was tremendous 
excitement. A 
policeman rushed 
up and asked 
Lizzie for her 
name and address 
to put in his note- 
book. But poor 
Lizzie had been 
so flattened that 
even her voice had 
been squashed 
out of her—to- 
gether with her 
name and address 
and everything else she had ever remembered. 

People gathered around in crowds, won- 
dering what ought to be done. And pres- 
ently the king of the island, hearing the 
commotion, came out of his palace to see 
about it. And with him came his Foreign 
Secretary. 

“Goodness gracious!’’ said the Secretary. 
“Just look at that! She reminds me of the 


pressed flowers I used to keep in an album 

as a boy. 

Majesty?” 
“She looks to me,”’ said the King, “‘like a 


What shall we do with her, Your 
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foreign child. We had better put her in an 


envelope and send her back to her parents by 
mail.”’ 


So an envelope was brought and Lizzie was 
folded up like a sheet of note-paper and put 
inside. 

“I will write a letter to her father and 


enclose it,” said the King. “She will be 
Spanish by the looks of her. Bring me my 
Spanish pen.”’ 


Now this king 
had a very re- 
markable set of 
pens. They had 
been given him 
by a famous 
magician. Any- 
body who pos- 
sessed these pens 
did not have to 
have any educa- 

_ tion at all. He 
did not even have 
to know how to 
write. For each 
pen wrote letters 
in a_ different 
language. You 
merely had to 
think your mes- 
sage and hold the 
pen on the paper 
and it wrote it 
down in French or Greek or what not, ac- 
cording to the pen you chose. . 

But the stupid Foreign Secretary, still 
thinking about his pressed flower album, 
made a mistake; and instead of bringing the 
King the Spanish pen, he brought the Persian 
pen. And then of course His Majesty’s letter 
was written in Persian and a Persian address 
was put on the envelope. And after a postage 
stamp had been stuck on Lizzie, she was 
dropped in the letter-box outside the General 
Post Office of the town. And that is how 
our heroine (who was now more anxious than 
(Continued on page 110) 
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YANG YANG AND HOO HOO 


OR THE SONG OF THE LEFT FOOT 
OF THE SHADOW OF THE GOOSE 


By CARL SANDBURG 


Author of Rootabaga Stories, Rootaboga Pigeons, etc. 


ANG YANG and Hoo Hoo were two girls 
who used to live in Battle Ax, Michigan, 
before they moved to Wagon Wheel Gap, 
Colorado, and back to Broken Doors, Ohio, and 
then over to Open Windows, Iowa, and at last down 
to Alfalfa Clover, Oklahoma, where they say, ‘‘Our 
Oklahoma home is in 
Oklahoma.” 
One summer morn- 
ing Yang Yang and 
Hoo Hoo woke up 
saying to each other, 
“Our Oklahoma 
home is in Okla- 
homa.” And it was 
that morning the 
shadow of a goose 
flew in at the open 
window, just over 
the bed where Yang 
Yang and Hoo Hoo 


_ slept with their eyes 


shut all night and 
woke with their eyes 
open in the morn- 
ing. 

The shadow of the 
goose fluttered 
awhile along the ceil- 
ing, flickered awhile 
along the wall, and 
then after one more 
flutter and flicker 
put itself on the wall 
like a picture of a 
goose put there to 
look at, only it was 
a living picture— 
and it made its 


- neck stretch in a curve and then stretch straight. 


“Yang! Yang!” cried Yang Yang. “Yang! 
Yang!” 

‘“*Hoo! Hoo!” sang Hoo Hoo. ‘“‘Hoo! Hoo!” 

And while Hoo Hoo kept on calling a soft, low, 
coaxing hoo hoo, Yang Yang kept on crying a hard, 
noisy, nagging yang yang till everybody in the house 
upstairs and down and everybody in the neighbor 
houses heard her yang-yanging. 

The shadow of the goose lifted its left wing a 
little, lifted its right foot a little, got up on its goose 
legs, and walked around and around in a circle on 
its goose feet. And every time it walked around 


in a circle it came back to the same place it started 
from, with its left foot or right foot in the same foot 
spot it started from. Then it stayed there in the 
same place like a picture put there to look at, only 
it was a living picture with its neck sometimes 
sticking up straight in the air and sometimes 
bending in a long 
curving bend. 

Yang Yang threw 
the bed covers off, 
slid out of bed and 
ran downstairs 
yang-yanging for her 
mother. But Hoo 
Hoo sat in bed laugh- 
ing, counting her 
pink toes to see if 
there were ten pink 
toes the same as the 
morning before. And 
while she was count- 
ing her pink toes she 
looked out of the 
corners of her eyes 
at the shadow of the 
goose on the wall. 

Again the shadow 
of the goose lifted 
its left wing a little, 
lifted its right foot 
a little, got up on its 
goose legs, and 
walked around and 
around in a circle on 
its goose feet. And 
every time it walked 
around in a circle it 
came back to the ~ 
same place it started 
from, with its left foot or right foot back in the same 
foot spot it started from. Then it stayed there in 
the same place where it put itself on the wall like a 
picture to look at, only it was a living picture with its 
neck sticking up straight in the air and then chang- 
ing so its neck was bending in a long curving bend. 

And all the time little Hoo Hoo was sitting up in 
bed counting her pink toes and looking out of the 
corners of her eyes at the shadow of the goose. 

By and by little Hoo Hoo said, ‘Good morning— 
hoo hoo for you—and hoo hoo again. I was looking 
at the window when you came in. I saw you put 
yourself on the wall like a picture. I saw you begin 
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to walk and come back where you started from with 
your neck sticking straight up and your neck bend- 
ing in a bend. I give you good morning. I blow 
a hoo hoo to you. I blow two of a hoo hoo to you.” 

Then the shadow of a goose, as if to answer good 
morning, and as if to answer what Hoo Hoo meant 
by saying, “I blow two of a hoo hoo to you,” 
stretched its neck sticking up straight and long, 
longer than any time yet, and then bended its neck 
in more of a bend than any time yet. 

And all the time Hoo Hoo was sitting in bed 
feeling of her toes with her fingers to see if she had 
one toe for every finger, and to see if she had one 
pink little toe to match her one pink little finger, 
and to see if she had one fat flat big toe to match 
her one fat flat thumb. 

Then when the room was all quiet the shadow of 
the goose lifted its left foot and began singing— 
singing just as the shadow of a goose always sings— 
with the left foot—very softly with the left foot 
—so softly you must listen with the softest little 
listeners you have deep inside your ears. 

And this was the song, this was the old-time, old- 
fashioned left foot song the shadow of the goose 
sang for Hoo Hoo: 


Be a yang yang if you want to. 
Be a hoo hoo if you want to. 
The yang yangs always yang in the morning. 
The hoo hoos always hoo in the morning. 
Early in the morning the putters sit putting, 
Putting on your nose, putting on your ears, 
Putting in your eyes and the lashes on your eyes, 
Putting on the chins of your chinny chin chins. 
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And after singing the left 
foot song the shadow of the 
goose walked around in a 
long circle, came back where 
it started from, stopped and 
stood still with the proud 
stand-still of a goose, and 
then stretched its neck stick- 
ing up straight and long, 
longer than any time yet, 
and then bended its neck 
bent and twisted in longer 
bends than any time yet. 

Then the shadow took it- 
self off the wall, fluttered 
and flickered along the ceil- 
ing and over the bed, flew 
out of the window and was 
gone, leaving Hoo Hoo all 
alone sitting up in bed count- 
ing her pink toes. 

Out of the corners of her 
eyes she looked up at the 
wall of the room, at the place 
where the shadow of the 
goose put itself like a picture. And there she saw a 
shadow spot. She looked and saw it was a left foot, 
the same left foot that had been singing the left 
foot song. 

Soon Yang Yang came yang yanging into the 
room holding to her mother’s apron. Hoo Hoo told 
her mother all the happenings that happened. The 
mother wouldn’t believe it. Then Hoo Hoo pointed 
up to the wall, to the left foot, the shadow spot left 
behind by the shadow of the goose when it took itself 
off the wall. 

And now when Yang Yang and Hoo Hoo sleep all 
night with their eyes shut and wake up in the morn- 
ing with their eyes open, sometimes they say, “Our 
Oklahoma home is in Oklahoma,” and some- 
times they sing: 

Be a yang yang and yang yang if you 
want to. 

Be a hoo hoo and hoo hoo if you want to. 
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CHARACTERS 


LUCINDA, an old-fashioned little girl 
who looks as though she just stepped 
out of a valentine. And she has— 
and a very beautiful valentine at that. 
She wears hoop skirts and pantalettes. 
Her dress is white, deepening into 
pink and cerise, trimmed with touches 
of black velvet ribbon. 


GERALD, an old-fashioned boy who right- 
fully belongs to the same valentine, 
but whose place has been taken by 
the daring 


PERRY, who looks like him but who 
really belongs to the ten-cent valen- 
tine at the back of the showcase. 
Both boys wear long, tight-fitting 
trousers of old blue and close-fitting 
black jackets. At the beginning 
Perry has on a long, black cape. 


THE SLEEPY CUPID wears pale pink 
tights, with a band of blue swung 
across his shoulder. This serves to 
hold his quiver of arrows. 


St. VALENTINE, who belongs to the 
biggest valentine in the showcase. 
His hair and whiskers are white, and 
he wears a long robe of purple or 
wistaria. 

LOLLIPOP, who is so good-natured that 
she lets the Valentine Folks almost 
eat her up. Her pale green. crepe 
paper dress has a flowing skirt which 
reaches to the floor. A head made 
of very stiff and heavy oil paper slips 
over the head of the child who plays 
the part. Make this appear as flat 
as possible, using a thin, wire frame, 
if needed. Paint on it a jolly face, 
slitting holes for eyes and nose. The 
cap also is made of pale green crepe 
paper. 


THE OTHER VALENTINE FOLKS, just as 
many as you wish, who stroll in from 
the other valentines on display in the 
showcase. They are dressed in even- 
ing shades, and if you can’t decide 
how to make their costumes, look at 
some of your last year’s valentines. 


SCENE: A huge valentine, that is, it 
looks huge. It has to, in order that 
the audience may see it. The back- 
ground is a soft shade of lavender 
with black hearts and arrows pasted 
on it, and around it, and extending out 
about three feet, is a white lace frame. 
It you can’t have real lace paper, 
ruffled crepe paper or the white lacy- 
looking paper that Mother uses for 
her shelves will do quite nicely. The 
valentine stands in the center of the 
stage against a background of black 
velvet-looking curtains. The back 
drop is covered with old-gold paper. 
Exits are at left and right. When 


N\ 
the curtain rises Perry is bowing ry ie > 


to Lucinda and offer- A 
ing her a bouquet. She © os Fa 
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MIDNIGHT 
IN LACE LAND 


By FRANCES CAVANAH 
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has half turned away but is looking at 
him coquettishly over her shoulder. 
Cupid, sitting on a little footstool in 
the corner, has gone to sleep on his 
job. A clock in the distance chimes 
the hour of eleven, chimes it very, 
very slowly, as the lights gradually 
grow brighter. The main part of the 
action must take place on the fore- 
stage, in front of the large valentine. 


LUCINDA (rushing over to CUPID 
and shaking him awake): Cupid, 
it’s eleven o’clock. Wake up, 
you drowsy-head. (Impatienily.) 
Cupid, I say, it’s eleven o’clock, 
the hour when all the Valentine 
Folks can be alive. 

CUPID (opening one eye): Aw, 
Lucy, let me catch another wink. 

LUCINDA: Catch all the winks 
you want to after twelve o’clock, 
but your sleepiness has caused 
me enough trouble already. You 
just must try to stay awake dur- 
ing the one hour of the twenty- 
four that we can talk and play. 

CUPID (yawning): All right. 

LUCINDA: Now, Cupid, I 
want you to run down to Uncle 
Valentine’s at the other end of 
the showcase and tell him to 
come here right away. Some- 
thing dreadful has happened. 
and it’s all your fault. 

CuPID (suddenly anxious to be 
off): Where does he live, Lucy? 
LUCINDA: Lace Avenue, near 
Heart Street. You’ll know his 
valentine when you see it. It’s 
hand-painted, just like ours, and 
costs seventy-five cents. [CUPID 
stretches himself.} | Oh, hurry, 
hurry, hurry, or I’ll cry till my 
colors run! 
CUPID (sauntering out): All 
right. 
PERRY (bowing): Ah, my dear 
Lucy— 
LUCINDA (stamping her little 
foot): Don’t you dare Lucy me. 
My name is Lucinda—to 
strangers. 
PERRY: Me, a stranger? Why, 
I’m going to give you 
this bunch of flowers 
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(he holds them out to her with an- 
other bow) throughout—through- 
out—oh, bosh, what is that big 
word in the poem anyway? 

LUCINDA: Eternity, I guess 
youmean. But that’s just what 
you’re not going to do, Master 
Perry. You can’t fool me, just 
because you’re wearing Gerald’s 
cape. I saw your friends drag 
him off while Cupid was asleep, 
but before I could call Uncle 
Valentine you rushed in here and 
the clock struck twelve. All I 
could do then was to wait for 
tonight. And tonight I’m going 
to do plenty. You just wait till 
Uncle Valentine gets hold of 
you. 

PERRY: Of course, I had 
Gerald dragged off. But the 
artist painted me on this valen- 
tine in the first place. Then one 
night, between eleven and twelve 
when I was visiting some friends 
at the back of the showcase, 
Gerald came in here and took 
my place. Now I didn’t want 
to live on a ten-cent valentine 
throughout e—e—e— 

LUCINDA: Eternity. 

PERRY: So I came back as 
soon as ever I could. 

LUCINDA: The artist drew me 
first and I saw Gerald being 
painted. You just didn’t want 
to live on a ten-cent valentine, 
and you thought this one would 














































































































































be sold before your trick was ah 
discovered. [Enter St. VALEN- NG 
TINE, followed by CuPID and the | \\y 
OTHER VALENTINE FOLKs.] Oh, {/ (Ke 





Uncle Val, have you seen Gerald? } 
St. VALENTINE (looking ai \ 
PERRY): Isn’t that Gerald? 
PERRY (irying to bluff): Jus- 
tice, St. Valentine, justice! 
LUCINDA: Oh, Lollipop, you 
sweet thing, give me a bite. 
[The OTHER VALENTINE FOLKS crowd 


around her and cry, “‘ Me, too,” “Oh, just a 
laste, Lollipop,” and “Please, please, just 
one lick.” 

LoLiipop: Certainly, Valentine 
Folks, but—but—do leave a taste 
for the little girl who will find me in 
her mailbox. 

[LUCINDA pretends to undo some of the wax 
paper at the back of his head, and they each 
take a taste, while singing, ‘‘Yum, yum, 
yum,”’ over and over again to the tune of 
“* Yankee Doodle’’ or some other lively air. 


This continues very softly during the next 
few speeches.} 
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St. VALENTINE (0 PERRY): 
Now, what’s the trouble? 

PERRY: A great artist painted 
me on this valentine with Lu- 
cinda, and the same artist 
painted Gerald on a cheaper 
valentine. Then one night, 
between eleven and twelve, when 
all the Valentine Folks can live, 
Gerald came in and took my 
place. I watched my chance 
and last night I regained posses- 
sion of my rightful valentine. 
Wasn’t that all right? 

St. VALENTINE: It was— if 
you have been telling me the 
truth. 

LUCINDA (interrupting the 
chorus of “‘Yums’’): But that’s 
just what he’s not telling you, 
Uncle Val. 

St. VALENTINE: How can you 
be so sure, Lucy? They look 
alike. 

LUCINADA (taking another taste 
of Lollipop): Because Gerald 
always gave me a box of candy 
and this boy. offered me flowers— 
artificial flowers at that. I saw 
this artist paint Gerald myself 
and I saw him paint the box of 
candy, too. 

PERRY: But listen, St. Valen- 
tine, the artist came back and 
painted out the candy and 
painted in the flowers. He said 
they looked more artistic. 

LUCINDA: Cupid, aren’t you 
ashamed? Give your stool to 
Uncle Valentine. 

Cupip: Oh, all right. (Un- 
able to find another chair he goes 
to sleep on the floor.) 

LUCINDA: Oh, Uncle Val, 
bring back Gerald and his box 
of candy. [Enter GERALD, cov- 
ered with dust.] 

GERALD: Here is Gerald— 
and his box of candy. 


LUCINDA: Oh, goody! I’ve had 
enough of you for tonight, Lollipop, 
thanks. You poor Gerald, how did 
you get so dusty? 

[She grabs PERRY’S artificial bouquet and 


brushes off Gerald’s jacket.| 


GERALD (pointing to PERRY): By 
his orders, I was bound with tinsel 
cord and left in the dustiest corner 
of the showcase—the very dustiest. 


[Cries among the VALENTINE FOLKS of “‘ The 
dustiest corner!” “Ugh” and “How 
terrible!’”} 
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GERALD: But at last I got 
away and now — (he advances on 
PERRY threateningly). 
ST. VALENTINE (stepping be- 
tween them): This will not do. 
I’ll see that justice is done. 
LUCINDA (opening GERALD’S box 
of candy): Oh, goody! Then I’m going to start in 
on this candy. [To the VALENTINE FOLKs.] Help 
yourselves. [Zo PERRY.] Justice is done. Good- 
bye. 
St. VALENTINE: Not yet. We must find out 
whose valentine this really is. 
[The VALENTINE FOLKS go back to licking LOLLIPOP.] 
LUCINDA: Why, mine and 
Gerald’s. Then, of course, 
Cupid sleeps here, and it’s all his 
fault, too. If he had been guarding 


us, it never could have happened. 
ST. VALEN- 


TINE (strok- 
ing his beard): I'll 
have to think of some 
way of deciding on the 
rightful owner. 
LUCINDA: But I’ve 
told you that Gerald Gy 
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always gave me candy. an H (( 
So did I, ‘J \\ 
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PERRY: 
before that artist got 
artistic. 

ST. VALENTINE: 
You know, Lucy, 
you’ve been a greedy 
child ever since you 
were painted, and I 
can’t drive an inno- 
cent boy off his valen- 
tine just because you 
like candy better than 
flowers. 

LOLLIPOP (scream- 
ing): Help! I’m 
melting! 

ST. VALENTINE 
(going over to her): 
Now, what’s the 
matter here? 

LOLLIPOP: The 
Valentine Folks have been crowding me so hard and 
getting me so warm that my head’s beginning to run. 

St. VALENTINE (sternly): That won’t do. No- 
body will buy a melted lollipop. Fan her. 


[The VALENTINE FOLKS fan her with their skirts and with their 
hats and one boy even takes off his jacket and begins to fan.) 


LUCINDA (pouting): Well, Uncle Val, if I’m 
greedy, it’s because the artist painted me that way. 
Besides, I like Gerald better than Perry. 

ST. VALENTINE: Still, I can’t drive Perry off if 
this is really his valentine. They look so much alike 
you might easily be mistaken. But I have it. I’ll 
give them each a test and the boy who wins can stay. 
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LOLLipoP (fo the VALENTINE 
FoLKs): Stop! I’m hardened 
again. Besides I want to hear 
about this test. 

PERRY (uneasily): 
of test? 

St. VALENTINE: Can you 
recite the poem on the inside of this valentine? 

PERRY: Since I am yours devotedly, 

I offer you this gift of mine. 
My love, throughout eternity, 
I trust you’ll be my valentine. 

LUCINDA: But, Uncle Val, you just ought to hear 
Gerald say it. Perry may be right, but Gerald’s 
righter. 

GERALD: No 
right. He left out 
tion marks. This is 
should go: 


What kind 


Perry wasn’t 
the punctua- 
the way it 


Since I am 
yours devotedly 
(A comma comes in 
here) 
I offer you this gift 
of mine 
(A period, my dear.) 
My love, throughout 
eternity, 
(A comma, once 
again) 
I trust you’ll be my 
valentine, 
(A period at the end.) 


(The VALENTINE FOLKS 
laugh.} 


ST. VALENTINE: 
Well, I guess they 
were both right, Lucy. 
I’ll just have to give 
them another test. 
Cupid, fetch me a 
string of hearts. 
Wake up, Cupid. 

Cupip: All right. 
[Exits sleepily.] 

ST. VALENTINE: 
Remember, this test 
decides it. 

LUCINDA: Gerald, 
don’t you dare lose or— 

LOLLIPOP (trying to cheer her up): Here, Lucy, 
have another taste. 


[She does, too, several tastes, in fact, sitting on the floor beside her 
candy friend. CUPID returns with the string of hearis wound 
around his neck. He starts to take his little blue stool again, but 
St. VALENTINE sits down barely in time to save it for himself. 
So CupIp sits on the floor, leans against LOLLIPOP and promptly 
goes to sleep once more.| 


St. VALENTINE (getting up to unwind the hearts): 
I wonder if that artist thought sleepy Cupids were 
artistic! Here, two of you, hold up this string. [LoL- 
LIPOP holds up her hand.| No, Lollipop, you’re too 
sticky. [LOLLIPOP starts to cry.] And stop that melt- 
ing, or you’ll never be sold. Here, you two will do. 
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[He chooses two of the VALENTINE 
FOLKS fo hold up the string of hearts, 
one at either end, while LUCINDA dries 
LOLLIPoP’S eyes for her. ST. VALEN- 
TINE gives GERALD and PERRY each 
three heart-shaped beanbags. At least, 
that’s what we’d call them.] 


St. VALENTINE: Now, we'll 
have a game of Heartbag. 
You each have three tries and the boy wins who 
can knock down the most hearts. You first, Perry. 

PERRY (aiming very carefully): Just watch me. 
I shall take very careful aim and I’ll—(he misses 
while the VALENTINE FOLKS giggle) I’ll miss. But 
the second time I’ll—(he misses 
again) I'll miss again because I 
only need to knock down one 
heart. Gerald could not hit one if 


he had a hundred chances. 
GERALD: 


You just wait. 
PERRY: Now watch 
me. [He makes several 
flourishes and false 
Starts. ] 
GERALD: Afraid? 
PERRY: Just watch 
me. [He throws and 













misses.] 

LUCINDA: Goody! 
Do be careful, Gerald. 

GERALD: Aw, this 
is easy, Lucy. [He 
misses. | 

LUCINDA: Gerald! 

GERALD: Never 
mind! I’ll get the 
other two. [Again he 
misses.] 


LOLLIPOP: Try not 
to hit it and then 
maybe you can. 

GERALD: 
idea, Lollipop. Here 
goes. [He throws his 
Heartbag to one side, 
and of course it lands 
on one side.| Now, 
look what you made 
me do. Your advice is as sticky as your face. 

LUCINDA (almost crying): Oh, Lollipop, how 
could you? 

LoLLipoP: I don’t see how you could expect me 
to give good advice when you’ve eaten almost all 
my head. [He starts to get up.] 

Cupip: Ouch! I’m stuck! [Pulling himself loose 
he goes to sleep on the floor again.| 

LUCINDA: Oh, don’t pay any attention to him, 
Uncle Val. It’s nearly twelve o'clock. Whatever 
shall we do? 

St. VALENTINE: You'll just have to wait until 
tomorrow night and give me a chance to think up 
another test. 


Good 
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LUCINDA: But we’re going to 
be bought by a little boy tomor- 
row. He said so this morning. 
St. VALENTINE: I haveit. The 
boy who solves this riddle wins. 





LUCINDA: What if neither of 
them guess it? 

LoLLipop: What if both of them guess it? 
[Giggling.] 


St. VALENTINE: If neither of them is clever 
enough to solve it, Lucy, then neither of them is 
deserving of a place beside you. 

GERALD: What is 
before the clock 

ST. VALENTINE: 
How many golden 
cinda’s golden head? 


it? Hurry, 
strikes. 

Now listen! 
hairs on Lu- 
The one who 
has lived 
here longest 
ought to know. 


[The clock strikes the first 
stroke of twelve. Murmurs 
among the VALENTINE 
Foiks of “Oh, hurry,” 
“Oh, how many?” and 
“How can either of them 


guess that?’’| 

PERRY: What a 
silly question! 

ST. VALENTINE: 
Not at all. What is 
your answer? [The 
clock strikes again.] 

PERRY (guessing 
wildly): Five thou- 
sand—or maybe, ten. 

ST VALENTINE 
(as some of the VALEN- 
TINE FOLKS applaud): 
Wrong. Your turn, 
Gerald? [The third 
stroke sounds.| 

GERALD (slowly): 
Why, ail the hairs on 
her golden head are 


golden. [St. VALEN- 
TINE nods.] 
LUCINDA: Gerald, 


you’ve won, you’ve won! Back to our places. 
GERALD: My cape, Perry. 


[PERRY runs off stage, with GERALD following. GERALD returns 
at once with the cape over his shoulder, bows to LUCINDA and 
offers her a box of candy, while she coyly looks at him over her 
shoulder. The picture is the same we saw when the curtain rose, 
except that GERALD has PERRY’S place and is offering candy 
instead of flowers. The VALENTINE FOLKS exit, as the striking 

of the clock continues, and call back over their shoulders, ‘‘ Hurrah 

for GERALD and LUCINDA and the SLEEPY CUPID.’’} 


St. VALENTINE (chuckling as he helps the sleepy 
Cupip back to his little blue stool): Why, of course, 
all the hairs on her golden head are golden. 

[He leaves. The lights grow dim, and we are just looking at a 
pretty valentine once more.| 


(CURTAIN. ] 
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HELEN HUDSON 
Y PORRIDGE! Who’'stasted my The little girl hiding, she did it! 
porridge?” 
The burly big Papa Bear growled; 
“And who has been sitting in my chair But let us search everywhere for her. 


I see her now, sleeping. Don’t you?” 


The bears will not find her, it’s true; 
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T WAS a snowy, blowy, blustery February day, each of his valentines, and when they were printed 


VALENTINES FOR HOMELY 





HARRIET 


By MARGARET WARDE 


Author of the Betty Wales Series, the Nancy Lee Series, etc 


and Dick and Dolly were making valentines. out, there wasn’t much room left for pictures. 
When you live away off on a farm up among I love you. 

the hills and going to town to shop is a great event Do you love me too? 

in your life, the only way to get the things you want That was for Mother. 

is to make them. Besides, the things you make Here is my heart, 

give more joy than the things you buy. Let’s never part. 


Dick and Dolly had their mate- 
rials spread all over the dining 
table, and the finished valentines 
were spread around on chairs. 
Mother suggested that plan after 
Dick had spilled a big blob of 
paste on Dolly’s best valentine and 
made her cry. Besides paste, they 
had paints, which are also dan- 
gerous, and little dishes of water 
to wet the paint brushes, which 
are most dangerous of all! 

Dolly had a beautiful big sheet 
of pink cardboard. Dick’s was 
red. They each had a bunch of 
paper lace and plenty of little 
embossed color-pictures. Mother 
had made a pattern of a heart, and 
a pattern of a Cupid shooting his 
bow. Sco there was no reason at all 
why the valentines shouldn’t be 
perfectly lovely, and of course they 
were. 


Most of Dolly’s were hearts (because the 
Cupid was very hard to cut out), edged 
with ruffles of paper lace and sprinkled all 


Over with little pictures. 


Dick was very proud because he had 
learned to make rimes. He made one for 


That was for Father. 

Will you be my valentine? 

If so, that will be fine. 
That was for Dick’s teacher. id isl 
Dolly couldn’t do rimes, but she wanted to do 
something special, so she painted black 
arrows on her hearts, and once she got 
very ambitious and painted a whole 
flock of flying bluebirds. 

“Bluebirds,” said Dolly, “‘are for 
happiness. Don’t you remember 
about that? So this valentine says, 
‘I hope you'll be very, very, very 
happy.’ I guess I’ll send it to 
Mommie.” 

“Then don’t you let her see it,”’ 
Dick cautioned her. ‘Valentines 
are supposed to be mysteries. You 
have to guess where they come 
from.” 

Just that minute somebody’s 
steps sounded, and Dolly hid the 
bluebirds under her skirt. But it 
wasn’t Mother coming in from the 
kitchen. It was somebody walking on the side 
porch. The somebody knocked on the side door. 
Dick ran to let her in, and it was Homely Harriet, 
who lived two farms up the hill, wanting to borrow 
a teaspoonful of soda, because her mother hadn’t 
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enough to make some biscuits for their supper. 

Of course Dick and Dolly didn’t call her Homely 
Harriet to her face. 

“Oh, no! That would spoil /, 
her feelings,’ Dolly had told 
Mother, when Mother cautioned 
them about it. They called her 
just Harriet. 

“Hello, Harriet,” said Dick, 
when he saw her. 

“Look, Harriet!”’ cried Dolly, 
holding up the bluebirds. “It’s 
a valentine for Mommie. You 
mustn’t tell her, cause valentines 
are mysteries.” 

“My, that’s just sweet!”’ said 
Harriet, when Dolly explained 
about bluebirds and hap- 
piness. 

“Now you look at this,”’ said 
Dick, showing Harriet a rime. 
Harriet was eight, just half-way 
between Dick and Dolly. She 
read the rime, and all the other rimes 
too, and she thought they were 
splendid. 

“You going to make valentines?” 
Dick asked Harriet. 

“No,” said Harriet. 

Harriet was just one child all by 
herself in her family, and Harriet’s 
mother was the useful kind who 
always had work to do. Sometimes 
she let Harriet help her, but she never thought up 
jolly things for her to do, like Dick and Dolly’s 
mother. 

“Well, you’ve got to have one to put in the valen- 
tine box at school,’ said Dick. 

“I know that,” said Harriet. ‘Father is going 
to buy me one Saturday when he takes the butter 
to town. 

“Don’t you want another for your mother?” 
asked Dolly. 

““No,” said Harriet, ‘“‘she wouldn’t want one. She 
thinks valentines are silly.”” Harriet walked along 
_ past all the chairs where the beautiful lace-trimmed, 

picture-decorated, riming valentines lay, and she 

looked hard at every one. “I don’t think valen- 
tines are silly,” she said. “I think they’re just 
lovely.” 

Dick looked at the pile of little pictures that he 
had not used because his rimes took up almost all 
the room. 

“You take off your things, Harriet, and sit down 
and make valentines with us,” he said. ‘“‘I’ll give 
you pictures, and Dolly will give you cardboard and 

lace. Won’t you, Dolly?” - 
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all the frilly lace herself. 
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““Ye-es,”’ said Dolly, slowly, because she did want 


“Oh, I can’t stay any longer,” said Harriet. 
“Mother wanted the soda right away. 
Besides, nobody sends me _ valentines, 
so why should I send them to other 
children?”’ 

““Nobody sends you any?”’ asked Dick. 

“Didn’t you ever get any at all?” 
asked Dolly. 

7» Harriet shook her head so hard that 
j her two tight pigtails flew over her 
shoulders. ‘‘Never,” she said. Then 
she remembered something. ‘I did have 
one in the box at school last year,” she said, 
“‘and I’ll get one this year. Whoever draws 
my name has to send me one. This year it’s 
Senda Smith. I heard her say so, when she 
didn’t know I was there. She said she wished 
she—oh, I guess I won’t tell you that,” said 
Homely Harriet, and went out into the kitchen 

and got her soda and started 

home. Before she went, she stuck 
her head in the dining room door 
and waved good-bye to Dick and 

Dolly. 

“‘I hope you’ll get lots back for 
all those you’re making,”’ she said. 
“T hope you’ll get lots too,” 

squealed Dolly after her. 

“I won't,” said Harriet cheerfully. 
“T’ll get just one. But I don’t care 
—much,” whispered Harriet into her 
homely old red tippet. 

Harriet wasn’t really so very homely. Her 
brown eyes were big and soft, and when she smiled 
at you, you felt happy too. But her hair was 
straight and her mother pulled it tight back from 
her forehead and braided it tight and never put on 
a bow, and Harriet never had any pretty new dresses 
like the other girls, nor any birthday parties or 
anything nice like that. She just had to go home 
after school and help. So the other children forgot 
about her. 

When she had gone, Dick got up and looked at 
his rimes. ‘I guess I’ll send Harriet a valentine,” 
he said. ‘‘Teacher’ll have lots without mine.” 

“So will I send Harriet one,” said Dolly, ‘but 
you can’t send her that one, ’cause she’s seen it, 
and it wouldn’t be a mystery.” 

Dick thought a minute. Then he called to 
Mother, “‘Mommie, please come and help me cut 
out a star-shaped valentine. I want it for Harriet. 
She won’t guess who sent it if it’s a different shape.”’ 

So Mother cut out a pattern of a five-pointed star. 

“But stars aren’t red,”’ said Dolly. 

“Well, can’t I make it of white cardboard and 
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paint it a nice bright yellow?” asked Dick grandly. 

So he did that, and when the yellow was dry he 
took black paint and printed what Mother called 
“Will—you—be 


“a sentiment”’ in the five points: 
my—valen—tine?”’ 

‘‘She’ll never guess that’s 
from me,’’ said Dick, 
“’cause it’s not a 
rime.” 

Then Mother 
helped Dolly cutout 
a pink Cupid, be- 
cause Dolly was 
sure Martha 
hadn’t noticed the 
Cupid pattern. 
Dolly pasted a 
flower in the Cupid’s 
hair, and trimmed his 
bow and arrow with 
more flowers. Mother 
addressed the envelopes; 
one she printed and the other 
she wrote. 

“T guess I’ll make Harriet a heart- 
shaped one too,” said Dolly. ‘“‘She 
can’t be sure I sent it just ‘cause it’s a 
heart.” 

“T might as well make her another,” said Dick. 
“Four valentines, besides one at school, isn’t too 
meny.” 

“Specially when you never had any before,”’ said 
Dolly. ‘‘Think of that!” 

This time Dick addressed the envelopes, but he 
disguised his hand-writing. He disguised it so much 
that Dolly couldn’t read it very well, but Dick felt 
sure the postman could. 

“Anyhow,” said Mother, “‘we can take these two 
up to Harriet’s mail-box after dark on Valentine’s 
eve. We can stick a sign on the box, that says, 
‘Harriet, look inside.” Then she’ll get two valen- 
tines in the morning when she starts for school, and 
_ two more when the postman comes.” 

“That’s the best way,” said Dick. 
come stringing along.” 

“Oh, Mommie!” cried Dolly, very much excited 
all of a sudden. ‘“‘I wish we could make Harriet a 
valentine like the one Cousin Alice sent me last 
time.” 

“You mean the one with presents inside it!” 
said Dick. ‘‘That would be something to talk 
about!” 

Mother thought they could do it. 


“Have them 


She found a 


pretty white box, and Dolly cut out an enormous 
heart, big enough to tie right over the box cover with 
So the whole box looked like 
Inside they put an orange wrapped 


a little bow of ribbon. 
a big pink heart. 


HAPPINESS HALL 
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in tissue paper, and a new pink hair ribbon that 
Mother found, done up in more tissue paper. Then 
they all went into the kitchen and made maple sugar 
candy with butternuts in it. They put a little box 
of that inside the big box 
with the heart cover. 

The night before 
Valentine’s Day. 
Dick and Dolly and 

Mother put on their 

things and went up 

theroad to Harriet’s 
house. Mother 
and Dolly waited by 
4. the barn, while 

Dick took the box, 

and stole softly up 
to the door, and set 
the box down, and 
knocked loud, and ran 
away fast, and hid. 
In a minute Homely Harriet 
opened the door and saw the 
box. “‘Oh, it’s—a—valentine!” she 
said, ““And it has—my name on it!” 
They had tied on a card, you see—a tiny 
heart-shaped card that said, ‘‘For Harriet.” 
Then she went in and shut the door, and pretty 
soon Dolly and Mother crept up to the post-box and 
stuck the valentines inside and the sign on top. 

Next day when Harriet came to school she was 
carrying the three valentines, and she didn’t look 
homely at all. Her smile just made you smile back. 
When everybody had seen the wonderful box- 
valentine, Teacher tied on Harriet’s new pink hair- 
ribbon, and Harriet passed around the maple sugar 
candy. 

“You could just pass it to Teacher and keep the 
rest yourself,’’ Dick suggested to her. 

But Harriet said no to that. “I guess I can 
share my candy,” said Harriet. “I don’t often 
have nice things to share, and it’s fun.” 

Then there were two more valentines—the pink 
Cupid and the bright yellow star. Harriet brought 
those to school to show next day. At recess she 
put her arm around Dolly and drew her away. 

“Valentines are mysteries,’”’ said Harriet, ‘“‘so I 
shan’t even try to guess where two of mine came 
from, and the others I couldn’t guess, no matter 
how hard I tried. But I just want to tell you that 
I was never so happy before. My mother stopped 
thinking valentines are silly when she saw how 
happy mine made me. She says I can have a party 
in maple sugar season, and ask the whole school.” 

“*So you see,”’ said Dick that night when they told 
Mother all about it, ‘“‘I guess I’m glad that we sent 
her some valentines.” 





By Alfred Wideman 








FASHIONABLE DOLL 
ENTERS SOCIETY 


Herewith is presented an exclu- 
sive photograph of a dolly named 
Celeste McGinnis, who was im- 
ported from Paris, arriving in Toy- 
town a short while ago. Celeste 
expresses the double nationality of 
her name by wearing an Irish lace 
collar and French heels, which are 
duly appreciated by every Teddy 
Bear and tin soldier in the village. 

A gay party was given in honor 
of.Celeste by Doodles Bunnyhug, 
a dolly who makes entertaining her 
hobby. After refreshments had 
been passed and fingerbowls full of 
sawdust had been rather sloppily 
used, the French doll amused the 
other toys by relating her romantic 
affair with a plush policeman who 
shared the showcase with her in the 
Parisian toy store. 


“Hees eyes,” she declared, ‘wair 
ruby red buttons, like ze tail lights 
on ze flivver!”’ 

“But how could a man have tail 
lights on the front of his face?” 


growled a Teddy Bear who lacked 
imagination, whereupon he was 
thrown out of the room by the 
husky plush monkey, who later 
escorted the brilliant Celeste home 
without any trace of monkeyshines. 


TIN BIRD OPENS 
SINGING SCHOOL 


Trilby, a tin canary of Toytown, 
wishes to announce that he has 
established a singing -school on 


Price 4, Gumdrops 








Pokeydonkey Terrace, known as 
the Coocoo Academy. He will test 
the lung power of any dolly inter- 
ested, providing her lips are not 
too stiff. The tuition is fifty canary 
seeds for a term of ten weeks. 


BLISS BROTHERS 
CARDBOARD COUGHDROPS 


BUTTONS PER 
PACKAGE 


FOR SALE—REAL ESTATE 


For Sale—Four-room doll house 
located on Ticklegiggle Boulevard 
at Oatmeal Alley. Owner must sell 
because of inability to do house- 
work, owing to flabby elastic nerves. 
Price 1400 glass buttons and twelve 
bags of lemon drops. If interested, 
phone Fanny Van Fuzzyface, Can- 
dybox 9376. ° 


For Sale—Kiddie Kar garage in 
Sparkplugger Alley, between Zoo- 
zoo Street and Wiggleworm Avenue. 
Formerly waiting-room for tomato 
soup cans. Modern doors swung 
on hairpin hinges. Well ventilated 
by natural knot-hole system. 
Brightly shined oilcan included. 
Telephone Gingerbread 0002; Petey 
Puttypants. 


TIN SOLDIERS 
QUELL RIOT 


The toy village was tingling with 
excitemerit last week over a dread- 
ful affair which occurred in Noah's 
Ark. As a rule, the animals in the 
Ark are quite a peace-loving bunch 
of wood, and possess very amiable 
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dispositions. On this particular 
day, however, one of the lions stole 
the other's share of food, consisting 
of a purple jelly bean. 

Of course, to have one’s jelly bean 
stolen would make anyone angry, 
but when a wooden lion has such a 
prank played on him, it goes against 
his grain. A snarl from the of- 
fended animal started the furious 
combat. The wooden lions clashed 
suddenly and were biting huge 
splinters out of each other when, 
under strain of the excitement, the 
other animals jumped into the 
battle, making the most terrible 
noise imaginable! 

Old Noah, helpless in such con- 
fusion, immediately sent out a riot 
call to the tin soldier brigade. It 
took but a few minutes for the gal- 
lant regiment to arrive, headed by 
the brave tin Captain Dentmeenott, 
and with a wild shout they jumped 
into the fray, sticking the animals’ 
tails with their leaden bayonets 
until order was gradually restored. 


As the noise subsided, old Noah 


stepped forward, and said, *Cap- 
tain, | hereby reward you all with 
the jelly beans that were to serve 
as supper for these unruly animals!’ 


A rusty cheer was given by the 
tinny regiment, for many of them 
had never even seen a jelly bean 
before. As the bugler blew the 
mess call, each man stabbed a bean 
with his bayonet, after which the 
troups marched out in colorful 
array, leaving a sadder but wiser 
bunch of warped animals. 









THE MAN WHO PAINTED CHILDREN 


By MINNIE OLCOTT WILLIAMS 








BOUT two hundred years ago a little in the time drawing, on the back of it, a 
boy in Devonshire, England, sat in wall with a window in it. His father, who 
church with his friend, Dick. Both was anxious for him to become a doctor, 

grew tired of the long sermon, and Dick, wrote upon the sketch, “This is drawn by 

brimming over with mischief, whispered Joshua at school, in pure 
to little Joshua to make a picture idleness.”” But later, when 
of the preacher. So he made a he made a fine drawing 
sketch on his thumb nail and after ) of the schoolhouse, with its 
church the boys ran down to a pillars and cloister, his father 
boat-house near-by and found was convinced that he ought 
some of the sailors’ paints and to study art. Whereupon 

brushes and set to work. The Joshua said, “I will be a 

picture was roughly made on an painter, if you will give me 

old piece of canvas, but people the chance to be a good 
said it was a very good likeness " 


one. 
of Mr. Smith, the minister. Accordingly, he was sent to 
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The boy who thus used his ( (\ ‘\ London to learn how ‘to paint. 
thumb-nail in church was Sir y, YO He spent two happy years there 
Joshua Reynolds, the great Eng- fQOOOO under the instruction of an artist 
lish painter who was for many Oxy (@ named Hudson. He was only 

‘ i = 
h years president of the Royal twenty when he returned to Lon- 
e Academy in London. He was one don, after a short visit to his 
: of the founders of the famous Lit- Devonshire home, and set up a 
erary Club and a friend of Samuel studio for himself. He was very 


Johnson, Oliver Goldsmith, 
and David Garrick, probably 
the most famous men of the day. 

One day Sir Joshua’s father, 
who was also his teacher, set a 
Latin exercise for him, but he put 


successful as a portrait painter 
and among the many portraits 
that he made was one of his 
father, who died three years later. 
His mother did not live much 
longer and Joshua was left with 
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the care of two sisters. A few years later, he 
went to Italy with Commodore George Kep- 
pel, a young man about his own age, where he 
studied the great masters of painting. Re- 
turning to London, he again opened his studio 
and painted many of the great lords and 
ladies of his time, the Prince of Wales among 
them. It was said that he painted as many 
as three thou- 
sand portraits. 

His chief 
delight was in 
painting little 
children. He 
loved them so 
much that they 
could not help 
loving him and 
they gave him 
their best. His 
studio was full 
of quaint and 
pretty things to 
make them 
laugh, and then 
he would catch 
their happiest 
expression. 

The Straw- 
berry Girl which 
you have often 
seen was a pic- 
ture of his niece, 
Theophila 
Palmer, whom he called Offy for short. Once, 
when he went on a visit to Devonshire, he 
persuaded his lately widowed sister to let him 
take Theophila, a bright and lively girl of 
thirteen, back to London with him. Her 
sister, Mary, came a little later and “the 
Misses Palmer,” says Fanny Burney, “added 
to the grace of his table and of his evening 
circle by their pleasing manners and the 
beauty of their persons.” Offy became a 
great favorite with her bachelor uncle and he 
thought the Strawberry Girl among the very 
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best of his portraits. He had dressed her as 
a little village maid, hung on her arm a 
basket which was supposed to be filled with 
strawberries, framed her little round face in 
a pretty cap and there she is today for any 
one to see who knows where to find the 
reprints of the paintings. The original paint- 
ing, which was shown at the Royal Academy, 
is now in the 

Wallace Collec- 

tion, Hertford 

House, London. 

The boy who 

posed for The 

Infant Samuel 

was an orphan 

whom Sir Joshua 

found in the 

streets. He was 

only thirteen 

and was taking . 

care of himself 

and his three 

younger broth- 

ers and sister by 

making cabbage 

nets, and teach- 

ing them how 

to make these 

cabbage nets, 

Mk NencoseecvowS too. He was one 
Seed of Sir Joshua’s 
favorite models, 

and indeed he 

has a very sweet and attractive face as 
he kneels in prayer, his-eyes almost saying 


‘ the words, “Speak, Lord, for thy servant 


heareth.”’ 

One of the prettiest Easter cards I had when 
a child was one on which was reproduced 
Sir Joshua’s well-known Angels’ Heads. The 
five dear little heads are five different expres- 
sions found on the face of one little girl 
named Frances Isabella Ker Gordon. Get 
this, if you can, and see how five times 
sweet she was. 
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The picture which would have made him 
famous if he had painted nothing more was 
one of little Miss Bowles. Her parents, who 
wanted the best portrait they could get, 
were advised to invite Sir Joshua to dine 
with them so he could become acquainted 
with the little girl. He sat next to her and 
did his very best to amuse her and draw her 
out. She was 
charmed with 
the kind atten- 
tions of the 
painter and -was 
glad to return 
his visit the 
next day. When 
she came into 
his studio her 
face was alight 
with joy at the 
expected pleas- 
ure of her visit, 
and he was able 
to catch a very 
lovely expres- 
sion. In the 
picture, she has 
dropped to the 
floor with her 
arms about the 
neck of her dog 
as though she 
had just caught 
him and was 
afraid he was going to get away from her. 
A little more sedate is the portrait of 


Penelope Boothby, one of the most familiar - 


of his pictures. She looks very quaint in her 
mob cap and snowy kerchief folded across her 
breast. On her hands lying primly on her 
lap are little black mitts which girls of that 
period probably wore. “You couldn’t imagine 
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Penelope running to catch a dog! Equally 
quaint is the portrait of Master Charles 
Bunbury as he sits under a tree looking 
intently at something which his big, bright 
eyes have discovered. His expression is seri- 
ous, yet wide-awake, as though he wanted to 
know everything that was going on. He is 
dressed like little boys of those far-away days 
in a velvet coat, 
with vest and 
trousers upon 
which his fat, 
chubby little 
hands rest. 

Master Crewe 
in the costume 
of Henry VIII, 
with a rather 
pompous air, 
seems dressed 
for a fancy ball. 
He is. evidently 
posing for his 
friends and is 
pleased that 
they approve. 
His doublet 
and hose, his 
jeweled collar 
and rich mantle 
have quite a 
kingly look. 

Sir Joshua, 
besides being a 
great painter, was a lovable man and was 
very kind. According to the testimony of 
Goldsmith and other friends, he spoke no evil 
of any man. Nor would he listen to evil 
remarks, and Samuel Johnson’s greatest accu- 
sation against him was that he hated nobody. 
Thackeray said that Sir Joshua Reynolds was 
the finest gentleman of the age. 
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“——_ Parents 


February, 1924 


Conducted by HELEN B. PAULSEN—The Mother Goose Lady 


Dear Father and Mother: 


There are certain fundamental principles 
of right living that all parents should know 
and should be able to impart to their 
children. King Cole of Mother Goose fame 
represents human law. The Queen of 
Hearts represents mercy in the law. If we 
will not do right because it is right, human 
law steps in to protect the group, compelling 
us to do right. But if the child during the 
first years of his life is trained in the proper 
principles of living, it will not be necessary 
to use human law. 


The Golden Fairy, Truth, and the Fairy 
Godmother, Love, say to the child, ‘You 
are not going in the right direction; we will 
show you the way.” 


Human law says, “If you do that again 
I shall punish you,” or ‘‘I will put you in 
jail.” : 

Suppose Tom, Tom, the Piper’s son is 
one of the children of our community. In 
Mother Goose’s time he stole a pig: 


“Tom, Tom, the Piper’s son, 
Stole a pig and away he run, 
The pig got loose, 

And killed a goose, 

And Tom got put 

In the calaboose.”’ 


Now he steals automobile tires, things 
much easier to get. For stealing a pig we 
put him in jail. He cannot steal while in 
jail, but ten to one, he will steal again when 
he comes out if we haven’t changed his ideas 
of right and wrong. 


Or we may say, ‘Tom, we think it’s not 
right to steal pigs. If you will not steal 
any more we will give you a big box of 
candy.” 


Naturally, when the box of candy-is gone, 
Tom will see what he can do to get more 
candy. Wecansee, that human law stands 

only for method mechanically applied, but 
we cannot always successfully use the same 
method with any two persons. If the 
method will not work it should be changed 
and changed as frequently as necessary. 
But the fundamental principles of right 
living cannot be changed. They are fixed 
in every relationship of life and on them are 
founded the home, the church, the school, 
and the government. 


What are these fundamental principles 
that should be taught to our boys and girls? 
They are all contained in the ten command- 
ments. Our Father tells us not to commit 
adultery, not to steal, kill or bear false wit- 
ness against our neighbor. He Also tells us 


to love the Lord with all our heart and soul 
and mind and to love our neighbor as our- 
selves. 


We also lose sight of the fact that all 
government, all law, is based on these 
principles. Every law on the statute books 
could be traced to one of these great com- 
mandments. 


Where are we teaching these basic prin- 
ciples? Do the children of our community 
know these laws? I have talked to children 
as they have come out of reform schools and 
Juvenile courts and all have said to me. 
“The first time—I didn’t know I was break- 
ing the law.’”’ Is this fair? We know it is 
not. If we expect a child to conform to 
the law we must not only teach them the 
law, but we should also conform to it 
ourselves. And it is never too early to 
begin imparting these fundamentals to the 
child. 


When a little child comes into our lives 
we generally say, ‘‘Baby Bunting, we are 
going to let you eat and drink and sleep 
until you are three or four years old. Then 
we are going to begin to train you.” 


Here is where our judgment is wrong, for 
the greater number of habits are formed 
before a child is three. We know how 
difficult it is to break ourselves of an old 
habit and how difficult it is to form a new 
one. Are we going to let our child do some- 
thing ‘‘cute’’ today when it will not be 
“cute” tomorrow? How many of us laugh 
delightedly at some childish trick and help 
our child to form habits for which we punish 
him as he grows older? Thoughtless men 
often torment a boy between the ages of 
eight and twelve until he is exasperated 
almost beyond endurance. And these same 
men are often the first ones to petition that 
this boy be sent to a reform school. 


A doctor once said to me, ‘‘ Why don’t you 
tell people that children form their habits 
during the first three menths of their lives 
instead of the first three years?” And 
another doctor wrote me: ‘Don’t tell 
people that children form habits during the 
first three months. Please tell them they 
form their habits during the first three 
days.” My reply to them was that our 
most troublesome habit is the one we form 
during the first twenty-four or forty-eight 
hours. It is the habit of wondering if we 
shall finally have our own way! ~ 


This babyhood period should be studied 
because of its relationship to so many stages 
of our lives. 


When an organization or institution 
comes into a community it usually goes 


through the same periods of adjustment to 
the community as does a baby. When a 
boy or girl goes into the business world for 
the first time he or she generally goes 
through the same process ‘as the baby. 


How many of us realize our responsibility 
as business parents? If our boy or girl 
employee makes a success, is it because we 
are a success as business parents? We 
should never be so busy that we cannot give 
a few moments to the young people who are 
just starting their business life. 


One of the first fundamentals necessary to 
right living is self-control, a virtue we need 
in every activity of life. A good business 
man, a good father or mother, a good home- 
keeper, a good teacher has self-control. 
This is the first step a child must take on 
the road to good citizenship. But when do 
we first take this step? As soon as we begin 
toeat! Welearn.to eat and then to control 
ourselves until we have our food again. A 
baby can learn this self-control in three or 
four days. But does he always have the 
chance to learn it? 


We have all been in homes where the 
mother remembers to warm the baby’s 
milk only after he has given the food call. 
The baby grows fretful. Then the mother 
becomes excited. Then the milk gets too 
hot. By the time the milk is really ready 
—a half hour after feeding time—the baby 
is screaming wildly. As he grows older the 
baby continues to scream for what he wants. 
Isn’t that what experience has taught him 
he must do? And his parents wonder what 
is the cause of his disagreeable disposition, 
and his lack of self control. 


We call the baby a joy at six months and 
a pest at three years. The cause may be 
found in his training and environment. 
And here rises the old question of heredity 
and environment. 


We must speak with caution now. Many 
times the adopted child has one advantage 
over the child who is reared by his own 
parents; no one knows about his ancestry. 
If I take a three-months old baby out of 
another person's life and give it the ad 
vantages of my own environment, it will be 
like me, of course. To be sure, we cannot 
make a saddle horse out of a draft horse; we 
cannot make a bird dog out of a mongrel. 
But unless we give a bird dog or a saddle 
horse proper training and care, it will not 
develop as it should. 

With the aid of the Golden Fairy, Truth, 
and of the Fairy Godmother, Love, it is our 
privilege to show our children these funda- 
mental principles and guide them along 
the pathway of right living. 
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olhys washday } 
Play it with FELSNAPTHA 


Wouldn't it be great fun to wash your dolly's clothes with 
a little bit of a bar of Fels-Naptha Soap, and see how quickly 
it gets them clean and bright! 


We will send you a sample that looks just like the regular 
size bars of Fels-Naptha shown above, if you ask your mother 
to send us 2 cents in stamps for it. 


When she sees how clean you can make the things that 
dolly wears, Mother will want to get some big bars of 
Fels-Naptha to make all the family’s clothes clean through 
and through, just like millions of other mothers do. 


Real Naptha! You can tell And what do you suppose there is in Fels-Naptha that 
by the smell makes your little clothes so clean and fresh-looking? It’s 
real naptha blended with the splendid soap! 


Tell the other little girls you know, 
Tiasttcede cnt tae a on Naptha is a great enemy of dirt. And Fels-Naptha makes 
oe in eins ae — the ugly old dirt-ogre let go of clothes quick as a wink. When 
Soap, Philadelphia. they get on the line they are so happy to be free from its 
clutches that they dance for glee in the breeze and sun- 
shine, and come off fairly sparkling with bright, healthful 


Fels-Naptha Cleanliness. 


Oh yes! You can have lots of fun with a little golden bar 
of Fels-Naptha Soap to play washday with. And nice clean 
clothes yourself when Mother uses the big bar of Fels-Naptha. 


FELS-NAPTHA 


THE GOLDEN BAR WITH THE CLEAN NAPTHA ODOR ® “?ilisidptis” 





FOR YOUR BOY 
CAMP FAIRWOOD is located on Torch Lake, 
Michigan, in the famous Traverse Bay region. 
Boys from 9-18, well recommended, will be 


accepted. 

All activities are supervised. Resident physi- 
cian. Food and sanitation the best. Separate 
Junior, Intermediate and Senior De ments. 
Juniors given individual care—special quarters. 

Illustrated booklet free on request. 


Address: Capt. M. F. EDER, Ohic Military 
Institute, Cincinnati, 0. 


NEECARNIS 


Big Star Lake 
Mich. 


Camp Nee- 
carnis offers 
an ideal loca- 
tion, beauti- 

ful environment, inspi- 
rational comradeship 
and the most careful 
individual supervision. 
It is a select camp, 
limited in its enroll- 
ment, in order that no 
girl may be lost in the 
crowd. 

For further information address 
MISS EDITH P. HOLT, Director 
39 Fitch Place, S. E. 
Grand Rapids, Michigan 
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Summer Camps 
Supply A Real Need 


Whether your child attends a 
public or private school, the activi- 
ties of the summer camp meet a 
very real need in supplementing 
the training of both school and 
home. It provides your child with 
such an education as only the out- 
doors can give, and it teaches him 
the value of team work and co-op- 
eration with his fellows. 

Particular camps are adapted to 
meet particular needs, but the aver- 
age parent is hampered in his selec- 
tion by lack of information. 


OUR SERVICE 


To assist parents in choosing a 
camp for their children, CHILD LIFE 
has established a camp service. We 
are careful in making suggestions, 
and we are ready to furnish such 
information and data at our dis- 
posal as will aid parents in an intelli- 
gent selection. All camps are per- 
sonally investigated before being 
placed on our list. If you are 
undecided about a camp to which to 
send your children, we are sure that 
our service will be helpful. 


Address 
‘E. EVALYN GRUMBINE, Director 
CAMP SERVICE 
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ne 
CAMP MICHIGAMME 
For Girls 8-20 years. Lake Michigamme, Mich. 
At Camp Michigamme, the physical, the 
mental, the love for what is true and beautiful, 


all find opporunity for expression and develop- 
ment. Illustrated booklet upon request. 


Dorothy M. Wendels, Director 
714 Lawe St. Green Bay, Wis. 


OSHIB-WAH 


A Small Camp for Girls 
Lake Leelanau, East Leland, Michigan 


OSHIB-WAH girls under the immediate 
peeny omy of directors, are given true out- 
door life in a real wood’s atmosphere. 

Exceptional advantages in Music are offered 

: in addition to 


cruising, drama 
many other activities which 
go with the woods and lake. 


Booklet sent to parents 
who are interested 


MRS. MARTIN D. ATKINS 
1360 E. S8th Street 


Minne-Wonka 
FOR BOYS 
Three Lakes, Wis. 


Midgets, 9 to 11, separate 
from main camp. Juniors, 
12 to 14; Seniors, 15 to 17. 
Completely equipped; s 

cialists for camp-craft; phy- 
sician and nurse on grounds. 


Complete information on 
request 


Dr. F. H. EWERHARDT 
Barnes Hospital St. Louis, Missouri 





Orchard Hill Camp for Children 


FOR GIRLS THREE TO FOURTEEN— BOYS THREE TO TEN 


HE only camp planned exclusively for that the children are very happy and living 
the younger children who need carefully under the best possible conditions. 


supervised diet, hours of sleep and recreation. Every applicant carefully investigated so 
arents planning their own vacation will parents may feel sure that. their children have 
appreciate this exclusive camp where they desirable associates. A limited number of 
may leave their children with full confidence enrollments taken now. 
Write for illustrated booklet giving details 
Address: DR. EDITH B. LOWRY, Director 
ORCHARD HILL CAMP FOR CHILDREN, St. Charles, Ill. 
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By Dr. EMMETT DUNN ANGELL The Play Man 


T HAD been a busy week for it was not 

without effort that the great masses of 
snow covering Pine Lake had been cleared 
away. Not all of the snow, of course, but 
enough so that a nice rectanglar strip directly 
in front of the shack furnished ample space 
for skating. The boys had done the job and 
had been thorough, for not only was the 
skating space cleared but they had swept out 
the shack and a great pile of dry wood gathered 
from the forest indicated that they did not 
intend to suffer from the cold. 

“It looks swell,’’ said Jack at home that 
night as he peeled off mittens and overcoat, 
“and if we don’t get any snow we will have 
a peach of a time tomorrow. I’m starved! 
Is supper ready?” 

“Almost,” replied Carol, “but you better 
wash your hands first!” 

“It isn’t dirt, you see,’ blustered Jack. 
“Just look! They’re all calloused and rough 
from doing hard work.” 

“Well,” said Carol, inspecting the grimy 
paws with interest, “you’d better try a little 
soap and water anyhow.” 

“Maybe you're right, but I’m hungry,” 
grumbled Jack, starting off to find out what 
improvement could be made on a laborer’s 
hands. A moment later, though, he was back. 


“Baked beans and brown bread!” he exulted 
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as he slipped into his chair at the supper 
table, with a pair of hands, several shades 
whiter than when he went upstairs. 

. “Well, Jackie,’’ said Mrs. Randolph as she 
passed him a heaping plate of steaming beans, 
“is everything ready for tomorrow?” 

“You bet,” replied Jack with enthusiasm. 
“There was an awful lot of snow on the lake 
—over four feet deep—and what made it 


' easy was having Toppo let us take Spic and 


Span. We made a snow plow. I tell you, 
it was fun, driving those two little ponies. 
We have a rink about a hundred feet long 
and the ice is just fine and smooth.” 
“That’s good,” said Mrs. Randolph. “I 
think I’ll have to get out my old skates, 
too!” 
“Will you, Mother?”’ asked Carol 
eagerly. : 
“Yes, I think I will. I'll speak to Dad 
about it, and we'll get up a party of old folks, 
just to show you youngsters you’re not the 
only ones who can have a good time.” 
Saturday was everything a fine winter day 
should be, and when the children gathered at 
the house of their friend Toppo, they found 
the ex-clown ready and waiting to start. A 
good time was always a better good time when 
Toppo went along. He made toys and that 
was interesting; he had been the most famous 
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circus clown in the world for years and that 
was exciting; and now living in their village 
and teaching them games was simply thrilling. 
The trip to 

Pine Lake was 

not to be made 

along the path 

which the boys had 
broken in the snow 

as they went back and 
forth during the past 
week. They had been 
instructed to bring their 
skis and snow shoes, and, 
of course, all of them had 
theirskates. They started 
out with Toppo in the 
lead and instead of start- 
ing toward Pine Lake 
he lead them through 

a big field in an 
opposite direc- 

tion and then 

circled into 

the woods. 

The snow 

was deep 

with just 

enough crust on 

the surface to be 

so perfect for 

snow shoes 
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or skis that there was a chorus of Hurrahs! 

Each small hill afforded opportunity for 
the skiers to show their skill. They would 
poise on the slope and go gliding swiftly into 
the gulley below. Each rapid descent usually 
terminated with a tumbling dive into a snow 
drift with ski-tangled feet projecting at absurd 
angles. Snow white rabbits would rise to 
attention, look their surprise and scurry away 
from this avalanche of boys and girls. In- 
dignant partridges would whirr into the air 
and disappear among the trees. 

It wasn’t.a quiet progress toward Pine 
Lake. They were all noisily happy and 
laughed loudest when some one of the crowd 
made an unusually awkward fall. Eventually 


_ they came out of the woods and into the little 


clearing which sloped down to shack and lake. 
Off came skis and snow shoes and nimble 
fingers were soon busy clamping skates to 
impatient feet, for the children were eager to 
try their skill on the beautiful little lake. 
Toppo arranged the wood for the fire in front 
of the shack for he knew that after an hour 
or two on the ice its comfortable warmth 
would not be unwelcome. When he skated 
out from the shore, the children gathered 
around him and spent several minutes admir- 
ing the fancy stunts of their friend. Toppo 
had many talents and skating was not the 
least of them. 

“T guess that’s enough fancy stuff for one 
day,” he said as he finished his exhibition, 
“and now it’s your turn. I have a new game 
for you. Where are those brooms, Bert?”’ 

“T’ll get ’em,” replied Bert, skating to the 


* shore and clumping up to the shack over the 


frozen ground. He returned with an armful 
of ancient brooms and an empty tomato 
can. 
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‘‘Now,” said Toppo, “you are going to 
play Broom Hockey. The goals are at each 
end of the rink. Those wooden goal posts 
are ten feet apart, and the goals themselves 
are about eighty feet apart. Bert and Jack 
will choose up teams, and then each player 
will have a broom for a hockey stick. Each 
team will line up 
between the posts 


of the goal which it pale cae. 
will defend, and I @Q@tya hia See 
will put the tomato } 


can midway be- 
tween the goals. 
When I say, ‘GO,’ 
you can start skat- 
ing toward the can 
and the game is on. 
If you succeed in 
getting it between 
the goal posts of 
your opponent,that 
gives a point to your 
team. Now let me 
give you a tip. 
Don’t have all of 
your team rush for 
the can, but select 
a couple of the best 
skaters to do this. 
Then select one 
player to remain at 
the goal all of the 
time as a_ goal 
tender. The others 
can follow out after 
the two fast skaters 
‘have rushed for the 
can. Inregular ice 
hockey they have a lot of rules, but in this 
game we won't have anything but the 
simplest instructions, and I guess I have 
told you about everything you ought to 
know.” 

The teams lined up, Toppo placed the can 
in the center and shouted, ““GO!”” Back and 


forth between the goals the old can clattered 
as the skaters, wielding their brooms, tried to 
hit it with the proper force and direction to 
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send it between the goal posts of the opponent. 
In ten minutes Jack’s team had only made 
one goal. Toppo then called time and after 
a three-minute rest, the game was on again. 
Bert’s team lined up full of pep, and when 
another ten minutes had elapsed, Toppo called 
time and the final score was: Jack’s team, one; 
Bert’s team, three- 
Broom Hockey was 
some game! 

Around the 
crackling fire the 
children finished 
their afternoon at 
Pine Lake, munch- 
ing contentedly all 
of the good things 
which the generous 
packages brought 
by the girls dis- 
played. Then on 
snow shoes and skis 
the happy crowd of 
Broom Hockey 
players returned to 
town. 
“My, but we had 
/) a good time!”’Carol 
(Qe told her mother as 
she finished ex- 

| plaining about the 
) new game. 

| “You bet!’’ 

f agreed Jack, ‘‘even 

| if my team, didn’t 
A \' win. That’s a reg- 
7  “\Wh ular game—Broom 
gl ot ~) Hockey!” 

x » And Toppo is a 

dear to show us how to play it,” said Carol. 

“Where did you get all of the brooms?” 
asked Mrs. Randolph, wondering if her new 
one was in its usual place in the kitchen. 

“Oh, that’s all right, Mother,” laughed Jack. 
“We have spent a week hunting up all the 
very oldest brooms which we could find.” 

“*T guess it’s lucky Toppo told us to do that,” 
Carol added. 


“I guess so too,” said Mrs. Randolph. 
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AARDVARK JUNIOR 


By EDYTH KAIGH-EUSTACE 


The African explorer and huntress whose studies of the jungle animals 
are internationally known in both film and story 


OW I suppose you are wondering, right 
away, what sort of creatures we are, 
and why we are called Aardvark, which 

means Earth-Pig. 

Well, I don’t think I or anyone else can tell 
you just why we were called that; indeed, I 
very much doubt if the people who first 
named us so, knew why. 

They were the early Dutch pioneers who 
landed in Cape Colony many years ago. 

Coming to a new country, with new animals 
on every side of them, on many occasions they 
just gave a name, the first perhaps that 
occurred to them, to each new animal as they 
saw it. And in very many instances, as in 
our own, they made woeful mistakes in the 
names they chose. 

We are not pigs, and we are not related to 
pigs. 

Sometimes we are called the Cape Ant 
Bear; but we are not bears either, there are 
no bears in Africa. 

We belong to a family called “The Diggers.” 

We are a first cousin of your Great Anteater 
of South America, the one with the big bushy 


tail, and long thin nose; like him, we live on 
ants, which we catch by tearing open the big 
ant-hills, which are to be found everywhere in 
Africa. 

We have such fine strong claws that we can 
dig splendidly into these big nests; we can 
easily pull down a large ant-hill that has been 
baked so hard in the hot sun, that even a 
strong man with an axe cannot make any 
impression upon it. You see, we have been 
put here by Nature on purpose to keep the 
many kinds of ants from entirely over-running 
the country, and because of this, we have 


- been specially made, or adapted for the work. 


When we have pulled a large piece of the 
nest away, the exposed part immediately 
becomes covered with ants, running up very 
fast from all the inside passages, to find out 
what is the matter with their house. This is 
what we want: so now after working with our 
claws to get our supper, we set to work again 
collecting all the ants which are running about 
on the outside of the nest. We use our 
long tongue, covered with a sticky sub- 
stance. We roll this tongue of ours over and 
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over the nest, gathering up thousands of ants 
at each sweep. When it is quite covered we 
eat the ants and then are ready for another 
helping, which is always there, as long as 
there are any ants left in the nest at all. 

We like White Ants or Termites best, and 
this is fortunate, because these are the ants 
who do the most harm to houses and pro- 
perty. 

One evening I saw a white huntress lean 
against a tree. She did not lean there for long, 
for the whole tree came down in a sort of 
shower. The white ants had tunnelled up into 
the trunk, and along every branch. Only the 
outside bark they had not touched, and it was 
just a shell, ready to fall at a touch. 

The huntress looked so surprised, sitting 
there on the ground. The big queen of the 
white ants we like best of all; but she is diffi- 
cult to get at, as she is generally very deep 
underground, and so when we have had a good 
meal we do not always trouble to dig her up. 

My father and mother never have more 
than one baby at a time; they make a large 
cozy home underground, with a turning pas- 
sage so that we are quite hidden, and we stay 
there quietly all the day. We are very, very 
shy people, and are seen very seldom, as we 
always hunt for ants by night-time, and walk 
softly. Fortunately, we can see very well in 
the dark. 

Now some people have often wondered why 
we have such a thick heavy tail; nobody 
seems to understand just what use it is to 
us. J think it is to help stop up the entrance 
to our underground passage, myself; and 
help keep intruders out. 

I stay with my parerits until 
I am sufficiently grown- 
up to scratch down 
ant hills on my own 
account; then I say 
“Good-bye,” and Fj 
gooffanddiga “fj 

ett Es 
burrow of my 
own. Did I hear 
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you say you would come out some day to 
far off Africa to try and find our interesting 
underground home? ' 

Well, I would not advise you to come just 
for that, for we are so clever in hiding our 
home that you would stand very little 
chance of finding it; but if you do come, here ~ 
are a few hints which perhaps will help you 
a little in your search. 

The first thing that you had better do is 
to be sure to find out where the white ant 
hills are thickest. 

B’Wana Makuba, on the borders of the 
Belgian Congo, is a good place. I can seea 
hill now, twenty feet high and nearly one 
hundred feet round, that would be a good one 
for the purpose. 

Just suppose that you climb to the top of it 
about sundown; of course you must not mind 
about there being a few lions or things of that 
sort roaming round; take a powerful electric 
torch with you, sit on the top of the hill, 
unless it happens to go up into a point (many 
of them do), and wait and wait and wait 
there—all night long. 

Perhaps you will hear one of us scratching 
and digging out his supper of ants; if you do, 
and can locate him with your searchlight, you 
will be very fortunate. Do you know why? 
Well, not one person in thousands in Africa 
has ever seen.an Aardvark at work, during 
the night. You know I told you that bash- 
fulness is a family failing. And don’t shoot 
us, or hurt us in any way, because we are not 
by any means too numerous, and are very 
useful and quite harmless to everything 
but the ants. And you surely 
can’t object to us dining 

on a few thousand of 
those now and then, 
can you? 

P. S. Make sure 
there are ants 
==" in the nests 
before you sit 
there, and wait. 
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CHILD LIFE 


scenes that take one back to 
the romantic Spanish days- 
along the motor boulevards of 


Santa Fe superior service 
and scenery - plus Fred 
Harvey meals-your assur- 
ance of a delightful trip” 


sialic 


Pullmans via Grand 
Canyon National Park 


ad Harvey —- open all the year 


February, 1924 


WHO’S WHO 
IN THE ZOO 


Number IX 
By RUTH BRADFORD 
ELLO! I hope you like 


my picture. Yes, | 
know that I have a 


| clumsy 24-inch body and a 
| pointed patchy clown-like face. 


_ But I don’t mind them, my 
| dears, because—I’m clever. 


Yes, indeed—clever. I can 


_ make myself flatten out like a 
| doormat so that my enemies 





| think I’m just a turtle or a 
| Clod of earth or a stone. 
| though I’m a shy young thing 


And, 


that takes walks usually at 
night, I have a bulldog grip, 
and can fight tooth and nail 
when cornered. And I have 


| nice strong claws, too. With 


_ them I can rip open burrows 
| of gophers, prairie dogs, or 
| field-mice and get a good din- 


ner. Sometimes I enjoy a 
lizard, a snake, a frog or a 
grasshopper for desert. 

You will find animals like 


| me in the north and west parts 


of America. And you will find 


| my cousins in northern Europe 


| 
| 
| 


| and Asia. 
| TAXIDEA TAXUS, 


My fancy name is 
but 
please guess my everyday one. 


| Some of my other relatives are 


otters, minks and 
skunks. 

And while I’m boasting, | 
might as well tell you that my 


thick fur is valuable, that my 


martens, 


_ hairs are used to make artists’ 


e 
“all the way” 


: Mr. W.J. BLACK, Pass. Traf. Mgr. Santa_Fe System lines 
1180 Railway Exchange — Chicago. 


paint brushes, that my name 

| with an “ing” added to it 

| means “persistent annoying,” 

-| and that a mid-western state 

| is sometimes called by my 
name, too! 


8 
‘ Please mail to me_the eee wns Santa Fe Booklet 

« CALIFORNIA PICTURE BOOK-GRAND CANYON OUTINGS - CALIFORNIA LIMITED: « 
: Also details as to cost of trip. \ 
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NUMBER NINE 


Dear Children: Read about me on the preceding 
page, guess my name and color me in my really 
truly colors. Then send me before February 15 to 
Ruth Bradford, CHILD LIFE, Rand M€Nally & Com- 
pany, 5360S. Clark Street, Chicago, III. . Be sure and 


send your name and age and address with your page. 

The best page and answer by a girl wins a prize, 
and so does the best page and answer by a boy. 
The boys and girls who do the next-best pages and 
answers are listed on our Honor Roll. 





CHILD LIFE 


She is three inches higher than the seat of a big chair 
—and you can make her walk! 


This great big beautiful 
doll is for you! 


Just think! this doll is as big as a baby sister. You can have 
the best time taking her to your tea parties and playing with her 
without fear of hurting her—for she is non-breakable. 

You can take off and put on her pretty patent leather slippers, pink silk stock- 
ings, pink organdie dress and bonnet that just matches, and petticoat and undies. 

She never, never cries but she says, ‘‘Ma-ma”’ to you very sweetly. 

You can put her to bed and she closes her big blue eyes. She has the 
prettiest brown bobbed hair. You can even make her walk. 

And she can be your very, very own. 


How you can make this doll your 
very own—without cost 


Just go to the mothers of your playmates and tell them about CHILD LIFE. 
Take this copy along and show them all the things that give you such a good time. 

Tell them about Pudgy and Funny Bunny and Who’s Who in the Zoo, and 
how you make up the cut-outs. They want to know, too, about “Little Artists,” 
. Good Citizens’ League,” ‘‘ Joy Givers’ Club,” and particularly about ‘In Music 
Land,”’ if their little girls are taking music lessons. 

They will see the fun it will mean to their little girls to have CHILD LIFE 
to read and will give you a subscription. Mother, too, will gladly help you in 
getting subscriptions from her friends. 

Send us just four yearly subscriptions other than your own and the $12.00 
you have collected and your address, and we will send the doll by parcel post 
the day we get your letter. 


—SEND IN THIS ENTRY BLANK ‘RIGHT AWAY — 


Write your name and address on this entry blank, tear it out and send it 
in. We will write you a letter telling more about how you can easily get the four 
subscriptions and we will send you order blanks. 


rmo- oom ee 


CHILD LIFE 
536 South Clark St., Chicago, Ill. 


Yes, I want that great big beautiful doll. Tell me more about how I can win it and send 
me order blanks right away. 


Your name 


February, 1924 


A WINTER DREAM 


BLANCHE ELIZABETH WADE 


F I could make my uncle’s field 
A circus lot instead, 
| I’d have a lot of fun and I 
Would paint the fence bright red. 
| The side-show I could have would 
| make 
The ones who saw it, laugh. 
I might be short of animals, 
| But there would be the calf. 


I think that I could make old Ned, 
| The horse, trot in the ring, 
_And I could get my Aunt Louise 

Perhaps, to dance and sing. 
I might have trouble with the goat; 
He’d have to be a freak. 
Then I could have some water- 
fowls, 
Down by the little creek. 


I’d even have an ostrich-farm, 

With extra entrance fee. 
_ The turkeys, roosters, and the hens 

The ostriches could be. 

Then camel-rides I’d have, for Jed 
The mule, is good as gold, 

And though he isn’t very long. 
Yet two at least he’ll hold. 


I’d have a very long parade 
Around the entire lot; 
And lemonade as pink as pink, 
For all that get too hot. 
At any rate, this winter, I 
Shall plan for it next spring, 
And maybe then my Uncle John 
Will help me make the ring! 


Ue 


HEROES 


RUTH BARROWS 
| 
F I could be like Washington 
| I’d play fair every day 
I wouldn’t grumble at my work 


. | And oh, I wouldn’t ever shirk, 


| For I’d be strong as he was 


| Every way! 


| If I could be like Lincoln, 
| So brave and kind and true, 
_I’d always lend a helping hand, 
And love and serve my native land 
As loyally as he did, 
| Wouldn’t you? 
| Oh, Washington and Lincoln 
Were mighty men, but I 
Can do my best in work and play 
_ As they did every single day. 
| I’d like to be a hero 
So I’ll try! 
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THE MAGIC SHOP 


By JAMES DAWN 


HE Brownies are busy in their little 

shop having much to make during 
this wonderful New Year. Oftentimes 
around holidays the Brownies toil far 
into the night because their wares are in 
such demand and it is always their 
delight to please and surprise you in the 
Magic Shop. 


Here the Brownie Blacksmiths show 
you great fun in making little lead tools. 
You would have laughed to have seen 
them doing this on their little black- 
smith’s anvils, as they stood busily ham- 
mering away and wearing little leather 
aprons to keep off the sparks that some- 
times fly off in showers. The only mate- 
rial you need for this is tin foil which you 
can save from packages of tea or the 
silver paper saved from packages of gum 
or candy. When enough is saved up 
melt it on your mother’s stove in the lid 
of a tin can, and, lifting the lid with a 
little pair of pliers, pour the melted tin 
or lead foil out on a board. Now, when 
it is all cool, hammer it into the shape of 
a hammer or a hatchet. Use a big nail 
to make a hole in the hammer or hatchet 
for its handle and cut out a little handle 
from a stock of soft wood. The Brownies 
know how to make hatchets of fine steel, 
too, but this is very hard at first and they 
- will show these harder tricks later on. 
Two of the blacksmiths are now at work 
on a scheme to show you how to mould 
little lead tools very much like little lead 
soldiers are made and next month they 
will tell you how easily this can be done 
right in your mother’s kitchen as she 
sews buttons on dresses and talks to you. 
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With our peanut butter jar 


Beech-Nut boy or girl, would you 
Like to cross the ocean blue? 
Would you like to seek with me 
Foreign lands across the sea— 


Spreading Beech-Nut near and far? 











EECH-NUT Peanut Butter is just the 

best thing you ever tasted. Ask your 
Mother to take a big slice of bread and cover 
it all over with golden-brown Beech-Nut 
Peanut Butter. Then close your eyes and 
take a big bite out of it like a half-moon! You 
don’t know how good bread can be until you 
eat it with Beech-Nut... Pure and good, 
every bit of it. Every Beech-Nut jar has a 
big red oval on the outside so you can’t mis- 
take it. Look for it on the shelves at the 
grocery store. 


Ask your Mother to cut off the corner below 
and send it tothe Beech-Nut people. Beech- 
Nut Packing Company, Canajoharie, N. Y. 


Beech-Nut 
Peanut Butter; , 


7 
7 


Allen’sBeech- 


recipes and service information. 





7 
/ 


Dept. G 
BEECH-NUT 
PACKING CO, 
Canajoharie, N.Y. 


Please send, without ex- 
pee to me, Mrs. Ida Bailey 
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THE CRAZY STORY OF 
DIZZY LIZZIE 


(Continued from page 83) 


ever to get back to her parents) started off 
on another journey by mail which carried 
her even farther away from her mother and 
father than she was already. 

In Persia Dizzy Lizzie was delivered at 
the palace of a very extraordinary gentleman, 
known as Pussywillow Pish-Tush, the Persian 
Philanderer. She was pushed under the 
front door of his palace by the postman early 
in the morning. 

Pussywillow was probably the oddest man 
in Asia. His father had been a merchant 
prince and he was enormously, fabulously rich. 
He was so rich that the pigs of his farms had 
diamond rings in their noses instead of iron 
ones. His palace was as big as a town and 
he had a great number of servants and 
retainers. He loved new things of any kind. 
And having many, many friends he was 
always receiving presents. 

When he opened Lizzie’s envelope at break- 
fast and looked inside he gave a little gurgle 
of pleasure and rang a gold bell that stood on 
the table. The bell was answered by his 
Grand Vizier, Ali Boobi. 

“Boobi,” said Pussywillow, “‘some good 
friend has sent me a present of a new kind 
of balloon. It seems to be in the shape of a 
child. But it needs to be blown up. Take 
it to the Master of the Revels and have him 
pump it up for me, please. I will play with 
it on the terrace after breakfast.” 

“Very good, your Excellency,” said the 
Grand Vizier. And he put Lizzie back in her 
envelope and took her away. 


(The next part of ‘Dizzy Lizzie’ by Hugh Lofting appears 
; in the March issue of CHILD LIFE.) 


WW 
A MULE THAT I KNEW 


DIXIE WILLSON 


MULE that I knew had a trick he could do— 
He could waggle his ears up and down. 

So I thought it would be very clever for me 

To waggle my own ’round the town. 


I practiced a year, till I waggled each ear, 
Exactly according to rule; 

But I did it so well—that nobody could tell 
Whether I was myself—or the mule! 


‘ Clarence Hendrick, Eleanor Ki 
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IN THE ZOO 


DECEMBER COLOR 
‘CONTEST 


SOLUTION 


Musk Deer: color, greyish-brown, some- 
times yellowish-red; often variegated 
with lighter patches. 


WINNERS 


KATHLEEN BROWN, East View, N. Y., age 8. 
VINCENT DIEHL, Kansas City, Mo., age 9. 


HONOR ROLL 


Madelaine Alexander, Gladys Anderson, Benjamin a. 
Alice Mary Arretteig, Frances Atkinson, ‘Flaw August, J 
Austin, Evelyn Aylward, Lona A a Marie Bacle, Barbara C. 
Bailey, Doris Barclay, Mary , Bernard Bar Berlsees, 
Barbara Barrett, ae ‘ao r Beaudoin, Ruth 
Beiswinger, Betsy Belknap, Barbara es opaty. Harriet 
Bergenzoni, Frances Bergh, Carl 1 Betz, J S. Blay, alee A. 
Bloom, Martha Bonham, Elizabeth hoon tie Howard B. Bos- 

worth, Robert Boyd, Betty eee Frances Bozorth 
Brackwood, Fanny Bright, 2. 3 Brittain, Jr. Emmy Brooks, 
Ethel Brown, Para Brown, Sam C. Brown, qarearee Bullard 
Scarce tes Caste Wages oer ee Oa 

rter, Jac jorie 
Florence Combree, Elinor FE. Cost aan eens Critz, 

Cross, Madge Crossley. El wobec Coen Vi —— Culbreath 
Catherine iff, Alice ae Dail, Lelah ielson, Joanne 
Darby, Mildred E. Davis, Mary Katherine De Griff; aw 
Depew, Mildred Devine, Helen “a Witt, a 

Frances Dunne, Frank H. Edlin, Jr., Harvey Edwards, 

L. Embree, Virginia Erickson, orthe Eurich, Phyllis Faith, 
Sarah Jane Farvell, Robert Fauber, Jean Ferguson, Norma R: 
Ferguson, Roderick Firth, Betty Fleehart, a A. Fluno, 
Vera L. Frownfelter, Muriel Frey, Robert’ Franklin 
Fuller, Frances Gaar, Hazel Gaeler fam Gibb Gallagher Jane F. 
Gannett, —_ Conan , Grace F. Gilbert, 


sae, G H Gri 
rley ie larry Gra’ 
Sallie Haden, Barbara i 
Bobbie Harper, Mildred Harri c 
Hayward, Joyce C. ery ae Ww. Teche, nay 
Alice B. Herzberg, e Louise Hiemenz Olive 4m Hill. 
Elizabeth Hillmam, Mary Hinkle, Ruth Hohler, Elizabeth 
Holmes, Mildred Hooten, Dorothy Huddle, fia -— 
Lucile ilganda, Benjamin’ Irvin, Dorothy hy Jagger, Jes Jean 
theimer, rge Jen Bertram Jebb, 
Carol Sherman Kalker, Virginia eae Ned Wee Jack 
Allen Keenen, Mattie Kenip, Mary Virginia Kempton, 
Florence Keyser, Willian 
Keig, Horace Kline, Har: Klingensmith, Mary Louise Korher, 
a Kapatrich, Hazel Kramer, Ruth Kramer, Fred Kreiken- 
, Edmund Kruger, Maxine La a Elizabeth La Motte, 
Mary’ Landon, Robert Layer, Jr., Verna Leonard, Samuei 
t, Beatrice Lewis, Virginia H. Lewis Elizabeth Lichten- 
stein osephine Liefeld, Elaine | = 4 i 
M ane, a Maranar, Mai age Maran 
tin, axwell, yee, 
Socks ae "ene Nii ler, Bernice Non on Moore, 
ciate Mulcave, Nina Mulcave, Charlotte Mulner. Doris 
Leone Musson, Mar; t J. Multikan, Madelin B. Murray, 
Martha Muzzy, —_ caine» McCausland, Dorothy McKinney, 
ames E. M th Nicol, Alice J Nolan, 
> a Oli iver Harriet 
Owen, Mike Gwen in G. Packard, a Paine, Jose- 
Pe B. Palmer, Edward Papachek, Barbara Parker, Alethea 
Parrish, Mary Pence, Helen Pennock, . Perrott, 
abel Fern Petersen, Carolyn Phalen, Jack ley, Margaret 
aoder: Elizabeth Prather, Francis Ramer, Virginia Rando! 
Eleanor Reddington , Jacqueline Reiman, Beatrice L. 
Helen Mary Robbins, Hope Rodman, Sika. Covers) 
Roller, Carol Sandstrom, Andre Sapiro, Ruth Inez Sigler, 
o ‘Shannon, Richard B. Shaw, yirsins Shoemaker, Annie 
Billy Smith, Buster Smith, Ezra Donald Smith; Helen 
Sennh John Daniel Smith, Marie Smith, Mary Bowman Smith, 
ith, Virginia L. Smith, Betty ‘Spain, Eleanor M. 
. Stambaugh, Elizabeth Steeves, Bernard R. 


erner, Esther WwW 
ton, Mildred Be Belle White, Delmar Whi 
Sarah L. Whitworth, Edward Witsoe, 
via Fin Amelia Beth Wood Bn mee 
Yorchef pes Young, Katherine Y Marjorie "Young. 
narles J. Zeliner, , Lillian Ziring. 
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WHO’S WHO IN 
CHILD LIFE 


EART-Y Valentine greetings and hurrah for our 
heroes! Isn’t Cnitp Lire a jolly companion for a 
snowy February day? 


There are so many good things this month that it is hard 
to know just which ones to talk about! Most of us will 
want to know right away what happened to Dizzy Lizzie, 
who when last seen, you remember, was traveling through 
the air and breaking all speed records. Now she visits a 
queer island, has a rather crushing adventure with a paving 
roller, then travels by mail to Pussywillow Pish-Tush and 
Ali Boobi, where still stranger adventures await her. Next 
month, for instance, she has a most unusual adventure that 
makes her puffed up and a bit light-headed. You see, Ali 
Boobi blows her up like a balloon and—oh well, you’ll want 
to read all about that for yourself. HUGH LOFTING, the 
noted author of the Doctor Dolittle books and the foremost 
writer for children today, is the author of “Dizzy Lizzie” 
and draws all the comical pictures of her, too. 


CARL SANDBURG, the American poet, has another of 
his famous Rootabaga stories in this number. Are you a 
Yang Yang or a Hoo Hoo? Read this quaint. fanciful tale 
and you will find out. 


After you have read STELLA C. SHETTER’S interesting 
story of long-ago, Betty’s adventure with George Washing- 
ton’s prize button, you will surely want to give as fascinating 
a Lincoln Birthday Party as the one EMILY SIBLY 
TIPTON describes. And you’ll want to make the valen- 
tines that MARGARET WARDE, the well-known Betty 
Wales lady, tells about, to play Toppo’s Broom Hockey 
game, and to entertain yourself and others with the valentine 
play, and the dozen other interesting pastimes you’ll dis- 
cover on these pages. 





Now for next month! 


DIXIE WILLSON, the author of those popular books, 
“Pinky Pup” and “Empty Elephant” and “Honey Bear,” 
has written for you the queen of delightful fairy tales. It 
is called “Hearts” and is all about a funny fat little king 
(whose nose is a curly pug when he is happv and is long and 
straight when he is sad) and a queen who lives in a cosy 
cottage and a fairy named Wisteria and a real live baby 
and—but you read it yourself and see why Miss Willson likes 
this story better than any other she has ever written. And 
she writes for many of the best magazines. 


Do you know what happens in Japan every year on the 
third day of the third month? Why, it’s the Japanese doll 
festival. And this quaint celebration will be very inter- 
estingly described to you in your March Curtp Lire by 
FREDERICK STARR—one of the greatest living authorities 
upon things Japanese. Professor Starr, who has won all sorts 
of medals and honors from kings and many countries for his 
work with our brothers of other lands, has recently come back 
from the earthquake region of Japan. We’ll all enjoy this 
story! 


And of course we’ll want next month’s Cuitp Lire so that 
we can also read how MARGARET WARDE’S Dick and 
Dolly go on snowshoes to a jolly birthday picnic in the 
Vermont woods. And we’ll want to read about another of 
EDITH KAIGH-EUSTACE’S famous jungle juniors—who 
goes by the name of Aardvark—and enjoy a number of 


brand new pastimes, as well as many other entertaining new 
stories. 


By the time that you have really read all of this number 
of Curtp Lire, the fascinating March number will be waiting 
for you—quite as eagerly as you are watching for it! 


CHILD 
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LIFE 


Jewelry 


A constant reminder 
for the children 


Every morning when the 
children start off to school, 
Mothers feel anxious over 
their safety in crossing the 
streets. A child’s impulse is to dart across 
before looking. 





Kiddie-Kaution Rings will constantly 
remind the children to be careful. They 
will love these STERLING SILVER 
Rings and take such pride in the wearing. 
On a blue enamel seal, the white lettered 
message stands out prominently-—made even 
more attractive by the bright red border. 
For your selection there are four reminders 
—-Look Before You Cross—Stop, Look and 
Listen—Cross Carefully or Cross with 
Care. 


The Kiddie-Kaution idea is likewise 
effectively carried out in bracelets, pendants 
and pencils. Each piece bearing one of the 
vigilant messages. 

So many letters come to us from Mothers 
who find this Kiddie-Kaution Jewelry so 
helpful in reminding their children to be 
watchful, we are awarding a prize of $50 
to the Mother sending in the best letter 
relating the jewelry’s guidance to her 
children. All letters must be in not later 
than June Ist, 1924. The prize-winner 
will be announced in due time. 


All styles of Kiddie-Kaution Jewelry, 
reasonably priced, can be found at most fine 
retail jewelry stores, but any quality jeweler 
can obtain them for you. 


R. BLACKINTON & Co. 


Manufacturing Silversmiths 
and Goldsmiths 


North Attleboro, Mass. 
New York Office, 8 West 40th St. 
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ot Give Your Child 
This Musical Education? 


Prepared hy Leopold Godowsky and Associates 


Will your child lack polish—or possess the 
culture that only music can give? In school 
and college, will he stand in the background, 
or be prominent and popular? In later life, 
will he regret his lack of a musical educa- 
tion, or will he be able to give musical 
expression to the longings of his soul? The 
answer lies with you—the way is here. 


Leopold 
Godowsky 


Internationally famous as a concert 
pianist and composer—recognized as 
the world’s foremost musical instructor. 


Sig is nothing in the training of a 
child that can take the place of a 
musical education. It awakens and in- 
spires the young mind—stimulates the 
imagination—tempers and directs the youth- 
ful emotions into wholesome channels. 
As Dr. Frank Crane has said, ‘“To give your 
child an education in music is to put into 
his hands the tools from which he can build 
himself a vast deal of happiness.” 


Other benefits accrue from a musical education. 
In the school and college it is ‘‘open sesame” to the 
most desirable of student activities. It brings your 
boy or girl into contact with children of the better 
families. In concerts and programs, ease, poise and 
self-possession are attained. : 

In later life the young man or woman will profit 
most from a thorough knowledge of music. It is the 
strongest pillar of culture, a pass-word to the society 
of gentle folk, the front door to the house of life. 

How many of you parents would give almost 
anything if you could sit down to the piano and play? 
Why can’t you? Will you neglect to make this pleas- 
ure possible for your children? 


‘‘Taking Lessons’’ to No Purpose 


Many parents invest money and effort in — 
lessons” for their children—to no purpose. hy? 
Because, only too often, the teacher is thoughtlessly 
selected—from hearsay or merely because she happens 
to live close to the home. No thought is given to her 
real knowledge of music or her ability to impart that 
knowledge. Her methods are not founded on an 
understanding of child psychology—she never dreams 
of teaching the fundamentals of music in systematic, 
logical order—she teaches notes and fingering, very 
much as she would train her pet parrot to speak. 
As a result the child is usually a mimic of greater or 
lesser degree, with little more connected understand- 
ing of the fundamentals of music than the parrot 
knows of English grammar. 

No wonder most children ‘rave-no-interest—rebel 
at meaningless practice, and soon escape entirely 
from such drudgery and uninteresting work. In such 
cases the money invested by the parents is wasted, 
and worse still, the cherished result is gone forever. 
The teacher—nired to educate—has failed to win the 
interest of the child. i 

But thanks to Leopold Sato and his associ- 
ates, in co-operation with the Art Publication Society, 
this situation has undergone an amazing change. 

The founders of the Art Publication Society, recog- 
nizing the shortcomings of existing methods, decided 
that a drastic change in the method of piano instruc- 
tion was necessary. After long consideration and 
study of the subject, they came to the conclusion 
that music must be taught from a standardized 
course, like reading, geography or arithmetic. It 
must be taught in such a way that the fundamentals 
of harmony, rhythm and melody would take their 
proper place in musical instruction—and the entire 
subject, instead of being a drudgery would be so 
fascinating and ae as to completely capture 
the interest of the pupil. 

But how to do this? Who was musically com- 
petent to neepere such a course, and at the same time 
understood children and sympathized with them? 


What Leopold Godowsky Did— 


Leopold Godowsky, world famous pianist and 
composer, whose name is a household word among 
cultured people the world over, was selected as being 


ideal for the work. A committtee from the Society 
made the long journey across the Atlantic to meet 
Mr. Godowsky at Vienna. The plan in mind was 
presented to Mr. Godowsky, and after mature 
deliberation, he was so enthused with the entire idea 
that he agreed to head a group of expert pianists, 
composers and pedagogs in the preparation of the 
course. 

The task was colossal—far greater than either 
Mr. Godowsky or his associates had anticipated. 
Nothing of the kind had ever been done before—they 
had no material from which to work, and were 
obliged to go to the beginning and literally create 
the whole course. 

One year was spent in establishing the funda- 
mental outline—and after that, for over six years, 
the course was constantly revised and improved to 
meet the situations which practical application dis- 
closed. The twenty-two major subjects and their 
many subdivisions were carefully correlated and 
placed in their logical order, something that had 
never before been done. And above all, the study 
of music was made so fascinating, so interesting, so 
understandable as to win the enthusiasm of any 
child. This great work of Mr. Godowsky and 
his associates is called ‘‘The Progressive Series of 
Piano Lessons.” 


Specially Trained Instructors 


It was immediately recognized that the course 
could be imparted to pupils only through highly 
trained music instructors, who must first understand 
the chy, or de Series thoroughly. Accordingly, 
Norma! Centers were established in various parts of 
the country. These Normals attracted nation-wide 
attention ip the profession, and many of the finest 
piano instructors enrolled. There they were first 
taught the Series—taught to understand its pur 
and methods, and taught how to impart it to their 
pupils. To those who qualified by passing a rigid 
examination were issued certificates, and then, full of 
enthusiasm, they went home to really TEACH music. 


The Class-Room Method 


Space will not permit a complete explanation of 
the method, but the fundamental principle is the 
Clasa-Room Method—where the children are taught 
the fundamentals of the art—where wy learn the 
principles of harmony, rhythm and melody—so that 
the actual playing is only a practical application of 
what they learn in their class-room studies. Instead 
of drudgery, with no objective in view, the child 


This is not a corre- 
spondence school. It is 
a course of Piano instruc- 
tion given IN YOUR 
OWN HOME CITY, un- 
der the personal direction 
of an authorized teacher 
of the Progressive Series 
of Piano Lessons, pre- 
pared by Leopold Godow- 
sky and Associates. 


thoroughly understands the purpose for which he 
is striving, and is enthusiastic to master it. Interest 
is aro’ from the s ractice is made to appear 
the mears toanend. Individual instruction, in con- 
junction with Class-Room studies, is applied with 
quick and satisfying results. 


10,000 Teachers Using the 
Progressive Series 


Since the Progressive Series of Piano Lessons was 
made available ten years ago, over 30,000 examina- 
tions of music teachers from every part of the 
country have been graded by the Society’s National 
Board of Examiners. Of all the teachers taking these 
examinations, the percentage which qualified is not 
a large one—in fact, slightly less than 10,000 
have succeeded. The Society, however, is glad to 
announce that after ten years of these trials, a 
qualified Progressive Series teacher is now available 
in the great majority of towns of over 2500 inhab- 


SRGeeean, 


EAE BETES! 


itants. These teachers hold a certificate from the 

Society and are now at work, and their classes and 

services are open to your children 
All the details of the 

was 0 


ive Series—how it 
ted—what it is—how it is taught—and 


the results it has accomplished—are contained in & 


booklet called ‘‘Winning the Child to Music.” This 
booklet is clearly written and easily read. It will 
be sent without charge to parents who seriously 
consider giving their children a musical education 
of the highest character. 

Are you one of these parents? Do you bert 
child simply to go through the routine of “ 
lessons” or to love music for its own sake? Do you 
want your child to approach the subject with tears 
and rebellion—or with that eagerness and enthusiasm 
which will carry through to success? The free 
booklet which we offer will guide you on the right 
road. Send for it today. It will mean much to the 
future happiness and culture of your child. 


Art Publication Society 
4515 Olive St. St. Louis, Mo. 


Please send ‘me your free booklet ‘““Winning the 
Child to Music.” ‘I will read it carefully. 
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By AVIS FREEMAN MEIGS 
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Formerly Children’s Librarian, Detroit Public Library 
Present Librarian, Edison Junior High School, Long Beach, California 


EXT to Christmas, the best days of the year 
N are the birthdays of people we love. All birth- 
days are important events, but some are more 
important than others. Many are the reasons for 
loving Abraham Lincoln and not the least of them, his 
kindness to animals and his fondness for boys and girls. 
Do you remember how he rescued the two young birds 
who had fallen out of their nest (Baldwin, Fifty Famous 
People), how he saved the terrified pig and helped some 
baby kittens to open their eyes? In Good Stories for 
Great Birthdays not only will you find these stories and 
some of Lincoln’s happy experiences with children, 
but you will find tales of other great men, who, like 
Lincoln, celebrated birthdays in February. 


You will enjoy the account of Molly Ball “with hair 
like flax and cheeks like Mayblossoms’’ who became 
George Washington’s mother and you will delight in a 
new book called A Story of Nancy Hanks. As a small 
girl little brown Nancy was not so very different from 
girls nowadays. Nancy kept her treasures hidden in 
the hollow of an old tree, exchanged friendship rings 
with her favorite cousin, Sarah Mitchell, and had your 
affection for any grown-up who could tell stories. But 
Nancy was different from you, too, for she had to 
leave her comfortable home, brave the dangers of a 
long journey on horseback and the terrors of an Indian 
attack. Saddest of all, Nancy Hanks had to lose her 
best friend, Sarah. It should be said, however, that 
after a number of years Nancy’s favorite general and 
story-teller came back to her, Sarah Mitchell was 
found, and there, in the new Kentucky home, Nancy 
met the young Lincoln whom she later married and 
who was the father of our great president. Again, 
there is a story of Abraham Lincoln and his little boy, 
Tad, who was the President’s constant companion dur- 
ing the difficult years of the Civil War. You will find 
the story in a book called Tad and His Father, and still 
another story of Lincoln in More Than Conquerors. 


If you enjoy quaint, old-fashioned stories you will 
read Ella. You will read it in order to find out what 
“the nicest thing that ever happened to a little girl 
eight years old” was. You will agree with Ella, I think, 
that a Sunday school teacher, like Ida Lester’s, who has 
a millinery store and odds and ends of bright ribbon, 
is a very agreeable person to know. You will like her 
Secret alphabet which no one but Ella and Ella’s 
friends could read; you will understand her friendship 
with her dog, Ponto, and when Ella’s handwriting is 
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just about as bad as it could be—‘‘ the loops and tails”’ 
pointing many ways as if there had been an explosion 
of fireworks and her sentences looking like fences 
caught in an earthquake—you will sympathize with 
her. It is just possible that your own handwriting has 
been topsy-turvy too! 

It has been said (by a grown-up, of course) that after 
awhile birthdays cease to be events; that people do not 
think so much of birthdays after thay have had a few. 
Isn’t it funny that a grown-up should make a remark 
like that—make it in the face of his own birthday 
celebration and before such: chosen birthdays as we 
have in books like these? 


BIRTHDAYS THAT WE REMEMBER 


American Wistery. for Little Folks - - - - © aaa and Ball 
ITTLE, BROWN & COMPAN : 

Book of Holidays --- ZW . McSpadden 
HOMAS Y. CROWELL COMPANY 

Days of the Commanders - - L. Lamprey 


FREDERICK A. STOKES COMPANY 

Do You Know Them - - Kitty Parsons 
FLEMING ‘i. "REVELL 

Ella, A Little “a irl of the Sixties - - - 

HTON MIFFLIN COMPANY 


Fifty Famous People =~ eae - James Baldwin 


God’s Troubadour ---eefe--se 
THOMAS Y. CROWELL COMPANY 

Good Stories for. Great Birthdays - 
OUGHTON MI LIN COMPANY 


Letters to His cantins - - - - = Theodore Roosevelt 
CHARLES SCRIBNER'S SONS 


E. M. Tappan 


BOOK COMPANY 
Sophie Jewett 


- F. J. Olcott 


Lincoln, the Man: of the People - - - - -W.H. Mace 
AND McNALLY & COMPANY 
More Than Conquerors - - - Ariadne Gilbert 


CE NTURY COMPANY 


Old Settler Stories - - M.E. B. Fletcher 
THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


Quest of Liberty -- - - - - - Basil Mathews 
GEORGE H. DORAN COMPANY 
Stories of Great Americans for Little Americans 


Edward Eggleston 
AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 
Stories of Pioneer jae mes ae cabo ail oon 


Florence Bass 
cS HEATH & COMPANY 


Stories of Three Sein Mary MacGregor 


E. P DUTTON & COMPANY 


Story of Nancy Hanks - - - - - - E. C. Phillips 
HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY 


Tad and His Father - - - F. L. Bullard 
LITTLE, BROWN & COMPANY 
Tales of Heroism from te World’s Histo oe ee ee ee 
G. P. PUTNAM’S SON 
= == yi 
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YOUR’ "DRESS 


February, 1924 


AND” DOLL 3 


Designed by CHIQUET. With Patterns. 


don Miss February must still be careful of the winds 
that blow, so she dons a warm little coat, No. 4209, of black 
velvet daintily trimmed with collar, cuffs and pockets of white 
fur, selects a cap to match, draws on snug fur-trimmed Russian 
boots and sallies forth to play at ee huge snow-men and 
women. For school she wears a simple little gray green frock 
of jersey cloth, No. 4445, the yoke and cuffs of which are edged 
with three rows of soutache braid. A slender, button-trimmed 
panel down the front, extending from neck to hem, completes 
this practical but attractive little costume. But for gayer 
occasions she loves to wear a dainty little batiste frock of salmon 
pink, No. 4042, with collar and cuffs embroidered in white silk. 
A smocked yoke gives the necessary fullness and small cross 
stitches hold up the hem. Frequently, in order to be mother’s 
little helper, Miss February slips on this cunning little apron of 
ern voile, No. 4470, with its a. cuffs and pocket of 


lack and white checked gingham. Four small tucks on each 
shoulder form the fullness. : 


And now just a word for her dainty combination under- 
garment, No. 4165. Small net ruffles are used as edging, while 
a group of tucks down the front, embroidered motifs and crisp 


— bows of salmon pink ribbon complete this charming little 
outfit. 


No. 4209, comes in sizes 6, 8, 10, 12 and 14 years. 
No. 4445, comes in sizes 8, 10, 12 and 14 years. 
No. 4042, comes in sizes 2, 4, 6 and 8 years. 

No. 4470, comes in sizes 6, 8, 10 and 12 years. 
No. 4165, comes in sizes 4, 6, 8, 10 and 12 years. 


All patterns are 20 cents each. 


We are always delighted to answer any questions Mother may 
care to ask if will send a stamped self-addressed cme to 
CHILD LIFE Pattern Department, care Rand M¢Nally & 
Company, 536 S. Clark St., Chicago. 


Send for our Robes de Chiquét fashion booklet containing the latest modes in children’s apparel. Price 25 cts. 
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Inder Pastimes 


The QUEEN PF HEART: 


By Llinor AAlbert 


DIRECTIONS 


OUNT the sheet on back cover of old magazine, and dry thor- 
oughly under heavy books. 

To make the Valentine, cut the two slits in the heart, fold 
back on the dotted lines and bring the little figures up through the 
slit, as shown in small sketch. 

To make the Queen of Hearts, put paste on-_upper part only leaving 
@tms and legs free; cut along the heavy lines at the cuffs, so that arms 
can be spread to hold the cart. 


Cut the short lines on cart and fold up; bind them in position with 
a strip of paper pasted first on the inside, then brought around on the 
outside and pasted again. 

The strip marked “‘B" is.a brace to keep cart from tipping; fold on 
dotted lines, the point marked “‘C” rests on the ground and two ends 
come up through the slits and paste down. 

Use a large match for an axle and waist buttons for the hubs. Fill 
the cart with candy hearts. 





stories that were told you * * * 


CHILD LIFE 


The Spirit of Childhood 


ONCE UPON A TIME * * * 


and the stories that you read * * * 
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when you were little * * * the 


went far to make you what you are * * * Do you remember * * * the 
big thoughts that you thought * * * and the dreams you dreamed * * * 
Now * * * there isan end of dreaming * * * perhaps * * * but 


the dreams go on * ** * 


fairies 


For your children * * * 
RAND M¢&NALLY have made 
into books * * * the dreams 
of the great dreamers * * * 
Stevenson * * * Lewis 
Carroll * * * Hans Chris- 
tian Andersen * * * the 
Grimms * * * Hawthorne 
— * * * Kipling * * * Mother 
& Goose Herself * * * and 
many others * * * Original 
titles * * * modern fairy 
tales * * * These books are 
beautiful * * * worthy of 
the names they bear * * * with drawings in 
many colors * * * which Milo Winter drew 
* * * and Maginel Wright Enright * * * 


and dozens more * * * for little children. .... 


There is much more to tell * * * how these 
books are made * * * in series for all ages 
* * * from tiny tots to little men * * * 
and little women * * * Each series the 
best * * * of all things ever written for 
children * * * and printed best * * * But if 
you will write for a catalog * * * called 
Books for Children and Guide for Selection 
* * * you will learn about more than one 
hundred and fifty books RAND MSNALLY 
make * * * for children young and older 
* * * and how they may be bought * * * 
of any good bookseller. 












This catalog de- 
scribes over 150 
Rand MCNally Books 
for Children. It will 
help you choose. 
Send for it. 





RAND 
Dept. B-33, 536 S. CLARK STREET 


in other minds 
* * * Eyes wide open * * * wonderin’ about the world * * * and 
* * * andthe sea * * * and things.. 


MCNALLY & COMPANY 


These Books are for sale by Booksellers Everywhere 


* * * your children 


CHILD LIFE * * * the 
delightful companion maga- 
zine of the RAND ME¢NALLY 
Books for Children * * * 
It is unlike any other maga- 
Wes és 

RAND M©¢NALLY are 
pouring all their half-cen- | 
tury experience into this [| 
magazine * * * Pictures | 
drawn by the best artists / 
* * * the charm of their” 
coloring retained * * 
Stories that live * * * 
Verse which sings itself to you.... 

Hugh Lofting of Dr. Doolittle fame * * * 
Carl Sandburg * * * Milo Winter * * * 
these help make the magazine * * * and 
others in great number..... 

CHILD LIFE * * * modern * * * 
spontaneous * * * a spring of joy * * * 
a builder of discrimination * * * tobe read 
to little children * * * or for older children 
to read * * * in type large and clear. 

It comes twelve times a year * * * Each 
issue holds a month of gladness * * * 
prompting thoughts * * * and telling things 








Three dollars brings it for a year * * * or 
at news-stands * * * at thirty-five cents the 


copy. 
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CREED: 


The Flag 


“Tell us a story about 
when you were a little 
girl,’ begged Alice and 
Ben as they snuggled up 
to their mother, ready 
for their bedtime story. 

“When I was a little 
girl,’ Mother told them, 
“IT walked a mile and a 
half to a country school. 
All the children were in 
the same room, and we 
did not have as nice books as you 
have. But we had good times at 
school, and best of all I liked the 
Friday afternoon spell-downs. When 
I was just ten years old I spelled 
down the whole school. Father and 
Mother were so proud that they gave 
me a baby calf for my own. I called 
him ‘Speller.’ ”’ 

“T wonder if I could spell my room 
down,” thought Alice just as she 
dropped off to sleep. 

Thenext evening sheran home from 
the meeting of the G. C. L. ‘“‘ We're 
almost going to have a spell-down, 
Mother,” she cried. “But it’s a new 
kind. Our counselor says it’s really 
a “‘fact-down.” We're to learn the 
answers to these questions and stand 
ima row while we answer them. The 
children who miss must give a treat 
for those who know all the answers. 
The questions are all about things a 
good citizen should know. We're to 
have an open meeting and invite our 
fathers and mothers.” 

Mother took the sheet of paper 
from Alice’s hand and read a few of 
the hundred questions written there: 
“Who made the first American flag?”’ 
“What do the stars on the flag rep- 
resent?’’  ‘‘ What is the date of Flag 
Day?” ‘On what day should the 
flag fly at half mast from sunrise till 
noon?” “In what year was your 
State admitted to the union?” and 


Good Citizens’ League 


MOTTO: Responsibility. 


I live in one of the best countries in the world and wish to do all I can to 
make it better. 


PLEDGE: Every day I will do at least one thing to show that I am a good citizen. 


Message to CHILD LIFE Good Citizens 


From H. M. DAUGHERTY 
Attorney General of the United States 


You are never too young or too old to learn respect for and 
obedience to your parents. 





A GOOD CITIZEN 
The Flag 


1. I visited a soldiers’ hospital. 
2. Ilearned the names of our president, 
governor, and mayor. 
3. I memorized the American creed. 
- I learned the rules for caring for the 
ag. 
. : fone out a fae nee 
% ung out a flag on February L 
7. I asked the ple in our block to 
out their Ss. 
8. I memorized * erica.” 
e I memorized “The Star Spangled 


anner. 
10. I saluted the flag each day. 
11. I made a small paper or cloth flag. 
12. I wore a red, white and blue badge 
February 12th. 
13. I wore a red, white and blue badge 
February 22d. 
14. I gave a flag to a child who had none. 
ie + punaen ek Wide 

. I took a picture ashington to 
school 


17. I took a picture of Lincoln to school. 
18. I learned a Washington saying. 

9. I memorized a Lincoln saying. 
= I learned some new facts about 


22. I marched in a parade. 

23. I learned a patriotic poem. 

24. I visited a United States government 
building with an older person. 

25. I learned to distinguish the flags of 


several nations besi our own. 


An Honor Point is awarded for each day 
a good citizenship deed is recorded. The 
monthly Honor Roll lists the members who 
have earned twenty-five points and the states 
with the largest number of points won by its 
residents. There is a prize for those who 
earn 250 Honor Points during twelve con- 
secutive months. Besides the activities 
suggested above, record also those things 
you think of yourself that show you to be a 
good citizen. The best original deeds are 
published and awarded extra points. Feb- 
ruary lists must reach us by March s. 
Members outside the United States are free 
to substitute ether d 





Then, when you take up the 
responsibility of citizenship, it will be easier for you to under- 
stand, to respect and to obey the laws of your country. For 
the nation is only a larger parent to all of us, and all of us, 
whether children or grown-ups, are bound to obey its laws 
and to look up to it as our protector, just as we look up to and 
obey a loving father and mother. 


‘‘How do you call the 
police department ?”’ 

Then she turned the 
page and on the other 
side she read the creed 
that Ben and Alice had 
agreed to learn: 


The American Creed 


I believe in the United 
States of America as a 
government of the people, 
by the people, for the 
people, whose just powers are derived 
from the consent of the governed; a 
democracy in a republic; a sovereign 
nation of many sovereign states; a 
perfect union, one and inseparable, 
established upon those principles of 
freedom, equality, justice and human- 
ity for which American patriots sacri- 
ficed their lives and fortunes. I, 
therefore, believe it is my duty to my 
country to love it, to support its 
constitution, to obey its laws, to 
respect its flag and to defend it 
against all enemies. 


Suggestions for Group Activities 


Organize a parade with flags. 

Make a collection of pictures and 
stories of the life of either Lincoln 
or Washington. These may be pasted 
on a large sheet or in small booklets. 

Make surprises to be taken or sent 
to a soldiers’ hospital. 


League Membership 


Any boy or girl who is a reader of 
Child Life may become a member of 
the league and, upon request, will be 
sent a membership-pin free of charge. 
Copies of the handbook will be mailed 
to any young person, teacher or other 
adult who is interested in starting 
a branch league. Address all in- 
quiries to Frances Cavanah, manager, 
Child Life Good Citizens’ League, 
536 S. Clark Street, Chicago, Il. 


(Continued.on page 118) 


This page is conducted by MISS LORI BROWN, Director of Civics, Perry School, Chicago. 
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GOOD CITIZENS LEAGUE 


(Continued from page 117) 
Best Original Activities for November 


Ten additional Honor Points were awarded for each 
of the following activities: 


I put a fire out that was in the gutter —George Law, Nutley, N.J. 

I got the supper while Mother was away.—Winifred Holmes, 
Streator, Ill. 

I took a poor boy to an entertainment.—Walter Victor Shay, 
Pasadena, Calif. 

I sent toys to two children in the hospital.—Dorothy Quicksall, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

I helped find the owner of some money which my playmate 
found.—Harold M. Finley, McConnelsville, Ohio. 

Every Thursday I sewed at church on rompers and other 
clothes for poor children in Tennessee.—Shirley Teunisson, New 
Orleans, La 

I put some pieces of bread up in the tree for a lame sparrow 
that was badly hurt.—Leon Grubb, Streator, III. 


I stopped shooting my slingshot at birds.—William Jefferay, 
Nutley, N. J. 


Honor Roll for November 


The following members earned twenty-five or more Honor 
Points during November: Donald Anderson, Jr., Evelyn Ander- 
son, Grace Anderson, Herman Anderson, M Eloise Anderson, 
Ambrose Arthur, Agnes Babwiek, Lillian Baker, Harriet Bane, 
Minerva Bartz, Carol Bates, Richard Beechwood, Donna 
Benckendorf, Caroline Benedict, Jimmie Bennett, John Beranek, 
Helen Louise Blackburn, Verna Mae Blackburn, Clarence W. 
Boehlke, Irene Borek, Ronald Boyd, William Brindley, Helen E. 
Brister, Billie Brokaw, Lucile Brown, William Glenn Bryant, 
Albert Chenicek, Lucille R. Chiska, Helen Chlad, Joseph Cibock, 
Leland Clunk, Donald Cofer, Charles Colvin, Olivia Cooney, 
Doris Cooper, Joe Cooper, Vera Cornell, Josephine Davis, 
Dorothy Dishman, Eleanor Dorman, Jeanette Duncan, Carolyn 
Easley, Edward Emery, Edwin Emery, Woodrow Estes, Virginia 
Evans, Otillia Fanto, Peter Fanto, Russell Farr, Marian Fassott, 
Hulbert Faulkner, Rose Ference, Emil Filip, Harold Finley, 
Otto Foit, Eugene Frambach, Beulah Frerichs, Stella Gaskie, 
Frank Gavencky, John Gething, Mildred Goppert, Laddie 
Gorgol, Lillian Green, Paul Greene, James Griffin, Leon Grubb, 
Earl Guernsey, Raymond Gutman, Peter Wilson Hairston, Jr., 
Helen Hajek, Sophie Handel, Eleanore Haut, Nellie Hayes, 
Beatrice Hlavaty, Edward Holman, Margaret Holmes, Winnifred 
Holmes, Agnes Hrabak, Frank Hrabak, Fred Hrabak, George 
Hradek, John Hvizdak, Eileen Jackson, Frank Jankovec, Elmer 
aan vintgg Elsie Janus, Ruth Jones, Richard Judge, Hynek 

plan, Anna Karlovsky, Joseph Kastner, Joseph Koapil, Rose 
Komarek, Emily Komrska, John Kotaska, Robert Krabec, Pearl 
Klein, Anita Lane, Barbara Lane, Everett Lawson, Leon E. 
Lawson, Vito Lombard, Joseph Lapacek, Philip Lewis, Aida 
Lukas, Bessie Lukes, Dorothy Lyttle, George McFadden, 
Howard McFadden, Clarence McLenahan, Mildred Mack, 
Thomas Markor, Helen Marton, Harold Maus, Frank Maxwell, 
Peter Maxwell, Alexander Mecko, Anna Louise Mehring, Venida 
Melamede, Dale Mercer, Adeline Michalek, Chester Mikolojew- 
ski, Bernard Miller, Louis Miller, Walter Miller, Dana Mills, 
William Monroe, Joe Moulis, Mary Mraz, John Musielak, Betty 
Nangle, Pearl Nauman, Annette B. Nejedly, Lorraine Nestroy, 
Jimmie Neuman, Edward Novotny, Francis E. Nulsen, Carl 
Pankow, Paul Pattison, Martin Powell, Edgar Pragler, Gilmore 
Pugh, Dorothy Quicksall, Walter Quill, John Rabiega, Adeline 
Radtke, Robert Rende, Phyllis Richardson, Leonard Rigone, 
Leona Rosenbaum, Edith Roys, Harold Rubin, Joseph Rudman, 
Amy Rule, Dorothy Russel, Anton Rutland, George Sadek, 
Sophie Sajatovic, Silvia Sara, Clara Louise Savelsberg, Norman 
Schluep, Harold Schumacher, Violet Schwardt, Verarose 
Schwerin, Edward Sedivy, Walter Victor Shay, Dorothy 
Shepard, Earl Shepard, Sirnile Shepard, George Skoda, Isadore 
Skolnik, Mildred Smejkal, Clara lies Smith, George Smoltz, 
Ervin F. Snorek, Mary Snyder, Leonard Sokol, Janette Spauld- 
ing, Helen Sredl, Raymond Stefan, Mildred Steele, Garnet 
Steely, Russel Steely, Roger Stephens, Edward Stinar, Raymond 
Stopp, Jimmie Strobel, Marion Terstegen, Clarence Teteak, 
Shirley A. Teunisson, Carl William Tiller, Mary Titus, Ruth 
Titus, Hazel Tombaugh, Ruth Tombaugh, Irene Trezek, Clarence 
Triner, Frank Vesely, Lillian Vesely, Mildred Vicek, Eleanor 
Vogrich, Lillian Vrba, James Winland, Geneva Wagner, Helen 
Wallish, Julia Walsh, Arnold West, Edna White, Richard White- 
head, Eugene Wielgos, Bosley Wilhelm, Florence Wishard, 
Carlene ‘Wolfe, Anna Wozniak, Charlotte Yeiter, Minerva 
Zavertnik, Louis Zeman, Florence Zetek. 


Honor Roll of States 


Illinois holds first place among the states for Honor Points 


won by its residents during em Kentucky is second and 
New York third. 
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PATTEN BEARD’S BUTTON GAME SERIES 


THE VALENTINE GAMF 


By PATTEN BEARD 


Author of The Jolly Book of Playcraft, 7” Joly Book of 
xcraft, Marjorie’s Literary Dolls, The Good 


Crew's Happy Shop, etc. 


HIS Valentine Game may be played 
on the page of the magazine without 
cutting the page. 

Lay the magazine flat on a table, folding 
under its other pages. This makes a flat 
game-board for play. If your magazine rolls 
at all, lay a book weight at either end. 

The game is played with a button for 
counter. Toss the big button so that it falls 
into a small box-cover. If it falls rightside 
up, you may go forward; if wrongside up, you 
stay where you are. 

Each player has a small button to use on 
the gameboard for play. Varied threads are 
sewed at center of each to distinguish them. 

To start, count out for order of play. 

The first to obtain the advance count goes 
upon square number 1; he continues as his 
play permits him, going around the game- 
board till he has obtained all Valentines and 
Hearts of Valentine time. When he has made 
the circuit of the board and come back to 1 
again, he must stay there till he can turn it 
again and go in to the center to win the largest 
and best Valentine there. The one to go 
about the board and get this first wins The 
Valentine Game. 


THE SUN 


NELLIE BURGET MILLER 


‘THE sun’s a careful mother, 
She pulls the blankets down 

And looks upon the sleepers 
With mingled smile and frown; 

‘She tickles their frosty noses 
And gives to each a shake, 

Then as they try to sleep again 
She kisses them awake. 
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DOG 


DEPARTMENT 
Prices 


reasonable. “Little puppies Peking 


eee — 7 like b best of these? 

ARKANSAS VALLEY KENNELS In the Kennel advertise- Sun Dogs of ancient Chinese.” 

Dept. Al | e . a | 

Ci ent Penn. ments which appear in this es 
department, you will find the 
type of dog best suited to give 
that affectionate devotion to 

your children which a dog 
f ; puppies answer the 
fatigable enemies of vermin. bears or its young master | | 7 question. They came 
& Aeon ot ge -oom. | ° from 

ppastees, Tare uctakia, Get or mistress. : 


Ea eRe KENNELS SUNNYBRAE 
et see CHILD LIFE wants each COLLIE KENNELS 


) Bred from 
the very best © 

| imported 

“| strains. Pup- 

m| pies ready 

for shipment. 


Cimarron, Kan. 


MRS. G. KRAEMER 
2269-A Metropolitan Ave., Middle Village, L. 1. 


What makes Molly so 
happy? I'm sure you 
don't have to be told, 
for those two collie 


Shomont White te Collies Love Kiddies 
This one quality alone mak. —— 

lies rare bargains They’ Te gent! 

devoted. Have every — a 


shepherds, unsurpassed 
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COLLIES 


Satest dog for children. 


of its little readers to have 
the companionship of a dog 
and will be only too glad to 
answer any inquiries pertain- 
ing to the selection of one of 


these loyal 
household. 


pets for your 
Just write to 


e Bloomington, Ill. 
Why don't you write to Sunnybrae? They have 
fine collie puppies like these at reasonable 
prices. Buy a collie and you will be sure that 
you are getting the best kind of a playmate. 
Mr. F. B. Clarke, owner of the kennels, has 
written a book on Dog Training, which he 
will send to you for 35c. He would be glad 
to receive a letter from you. 


CHILDREN’S COMPANIONS 
OORANG AIREDALES 


A FREE COPY DESCRIPTIVE BOOK- 
LET of world’s largest dog kennels will be 
mailed on request listing for sale the 
famous Oorang Airedales specially trained 
as children’s companions, watch-dogs, farm 
dogs, stock drivers, automobile guards, and ae ° 

hunters of all kinds of game. Also choice ‘Strong Heart’’ Poli 7e Dogs 
breeding stock, puppy stock, kennel sup- 2 “Character plus Appearance,” 
plies, dog foods, dog medicines, etc. Sat- | \wili/4 You can pay more but you can’t 
isfaction and safe delivery guaranteed. get a better dog.. 


OORANG KENNELS UN BEAM FARM 


TRONG HEART KENNELS 
Box 64, La Rue, Ohio East Pike, New Brunswick,N.J. 


This Is Me 


I may be little and soft and plump, 

But my heart is big and true. 

My. mistress says now I’m quite 
big enough 

To leave my dear mother—for you. 


CHILD LIFE, Dog Depart- 
ment, 536 S. Clark Street, 
Chicago, Illinois. 


‘Russian 


Wolfhounds 





The favorite dog of the Russian 
Court. 


They are gentle yet courageous. 
The ideal companion for your child. 


THE GLENWILD BORZOI 
KENNELS 
7458 Greenview Ave. Chicago, Ill 


Write at once for descriptions and pictures from the LARGEST AND BEST 
APPOINTED KENNELS IN THE WORLD 


MRS. HARRIE A. BAXTER 
Great Neck, LONG ISLAND, or 489 Fifth Avenue, NEW YORK CITY 








GET A “WHITE HOUSE” WHITE COLLIE THIS YEAR 


~\ & C= President wanted to secure a dog.” This is a great truth if the dog is the big, strong healthful outdoors summer and winter, is the kind that 
ek dog and hundreds of dogs from kind of a fellow that will love, protect, sympathize with, adds many peaceful hours to the lives of mother and 
all over the country were submitted, ¢Ntertain, educate and if necessary die for a little boy or father, many years of neon ve the child and golden 

and he chose an ISLAND WHITE girl! memories for a life time country grown 

SCOTCH COLLIE, to grace hishome mit Dis;, Strikingly handsome White Coliie that will per- for any climate. 

2 mit an innocent baby to gouge eyes and ma’ im, 
| in the White House, play all day patiently with the children, rouse the house- Place your erderatencs. — : 
Kipling says: “Every child has an hold when there is a fire, hold the baby by the dress when Write us freely about your needs and complete information 
inborn right to be brought up with a an automobile passes, attract them incessantly to the about “WHITE HOUSE” White Scotch Collies. 


ISLAND WHITE COLLIE KENNELS, Dept. L. C. L., Oshkosh, Wisconsin, U. S. A. 















in its members. 





















































VALENTINES 
\VALENTINES are pretty things 
All made of lace and paper 
rings, 
And verses pretty that will rhyme 
Just like my story does this time. 


MARY FRANCES NORVIEIL 
Age 11 years Anderson, Ind 





























Dear CHILD LIFE: 

| LIKE you very much. I try to 
live up to the motto. I have 

my membership card in a little 

frame. I have a little poem that I 

hope will be printed. 


CATHERINE GABRIELSON 


COASTING 


\VHEN I go coasting down the 
hill; 


l always fall like Jack and Jill. 




































that y coat gets very wet with snow, 
ao} But up the hill again I 
iden up the hill again I go. 





CATHERINE GABRIELSON 
Age 9 years Chisholm, Minn. 









CARE OF RAND MCNALLY & COMPANY 


CLUB MOTTO: 


The only joy I keep is what I give away 


Since children are the real Joy Givers, CHILD LIFE is providing them with the Joy Givers’ Club. 
The purpose of this Club is to give joy to the readers of CHILD LIFE and to encourage expression 


Any reader of CHILD LIFE of twelve years of age or under may become a member of this club 
whether a regular subscriber or not. 


This department is composed of original creations by the children themselves. 
Short joy-giving contributions in prose, verse, or jingle are welcome. 
especially desired. All drawings should be done on white unruled paper. 
The contributions must be original and be the work of children of twelve and under. 


If you know ways to give joy to others, write about it in story form, and send your story to CHILD 
LIFE. Miss Waldo will give your letters and contributions personal attention. 


For Joy Givers’ Club membership cards write to 


Well illustrated stories are 


ROSE WALDO, Editor 








JOHN REMINGTON 


HE farmer rises with the sun, 


He eats a hasty meal, 
He milks the cows 
And feeds the horse 
And hears the piggies squeal. 


Age 5 JOHN RUSSELL DAVIS, JR. 
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536 S. CLARK STREET 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


FEBRUARY 
EBRUARY is a month of joy 
For every girl and every boy. 

First comes a little valentine, 

Saying, “I love you, please be 
mine.” 

Then comes the snow in which to 
play 

All through the day. 


BETTIE HERZBERG 
Age 8% years New York City 


Dear CHILD LIFE: 

THINK your ‘‘Who's Who in 

the Zoo” is pretty fine. I am 
a great reader. I like CHILD LIFE 
very much. I will send you a 
picture of me in costume. I am a 
good actor. This is from a school 
play called “Pocahontas.” I am 
John Smith. Please put this in 
CHILD LIFE. 

Your loving friend, 
JOHN REMINGTON 

Ageg years Moorhead, Minn. 


Own Layette 


This complete Layette includes every- 
thing that is needed by a sweet new 
arrival. It may be ordered entire with 
never another thought of baby’s first 
necessities. However, if desired, 
individual articles may be ordered 
separately. 


4 Arnold Pinning Bands, at 60c 

4 Silk and Wool Bands, at 75c 

4 Silk, Wool and Cotton Shirts, at $1.00 ‘ 00 
3 Flannel Skirts, at $1.95 

3 Batiste Skirts, feather-stitched at $1.25 > 3 


2 Slips< of Nainsook, tucked and feather- 
= and with tiny lace edge, at 


2 Dresses of Nainsook, hand-made, 
hand- apes, and feather-stitched, 
at s 

1 Dress of Nainsook, with embroidered 
yoke and ruffle and tucked skirt.... 2.95 

1 Dress of fine Nainsook. hand-made 
and hand-embroidered 3.7 

1 Dress of very fine Nainsook, hand- 
embroidered yoke and Skirt entirely 
hand-made 

1 Wrapper of fine Cashmere, embroid- 
ered in pink or blue 

1 Sacque of fine Cashmere, embroid- 
ered in pink or blue a 

3 Pairs of Infant’s Stockings, silk and 
wool, at 7 2.25 

4 Arnold Knit Gowns, at 85c \o 

2 Blankets, white with pink or blue 
border, at $3 75. 

1 Very fine white All Wool Satin Bound 
Receiving Blanket . 

2 Dee Diapers, 18 x 36 in. at $2.10 


5.00 
1 — Sheeting, at $1.50 per yd. .... 1.50 
1 Arnold Bath Apron 2. 
4 Arnold Wash Cloths, at 15c 
4 Arnold Wash Towels, at 35c 


1.40 
1 Pillow, 12 x 16 in. Pink or Blue Silk 
vered 2.00 


1 Pillow Cover of French Cambric, 
hand-embroidered and scalloped ... 


James McCutcheon & Co, 


Department No. 69 
345 Fifth Avenue . New York 


CHILD LIFE 


Dear Miss Waldo: 

AM sending two of my poems 

that I thought you might put 
in CHILD LIFE as I would enjoy 
seeing my name among the other 
contributors. I am nine years old 
and in the fourth grade at school. 
I have one sister and a dog. 


JOHN ROCH 


THE OLD WOMAN WHO 
LIVED IN A BALLOON 


HERE was an old woman who 
lived in a balloon, 
She went so high that she touched 
the moon. 
And when she came down 
She made a great sound, 
And boom, boom, boom! 
was no balloon. 


JOHN ROCH 
Williston, N. D. 


there 


Age 9 years 


CHILDREN WHO WANT 
LETTERS 


Olive Webb, First and Poplar Sts., 
Manistee, Mich. 

Doris R. Nichols, Merici School for 
Girls, New Rochelle, N. Y. 

Helen Van Brunt, 505 Irving Bldv., 
Los Angeles, Calif., age 12 years. 

Virginia Whitehead, 35 Broadway, 
Mauch Chunk, Pa., age 10 years. 

Julia Huddleston, Cherry Valley, 
N. Y. 

Florence Williams, 5609 Miller Ave. 
Dallas, Texas, age 9 years. 

Glenn Hutchinson, . Wrightsville, 
Ga., age 8 years. 

Mary Ingalls, 10 Gillmore Terrace, 
West Roxbury, Mass. 

Carol Voigt, 181 House Office Bldg., 
Washington, D. C. 

Helen Hughes, R. R. 9, Box 58, St. 
Petersburg, Fla. 

Charlotte Vlasek, 802-8th St., No., 
Fargo, N. D. 


MOTHER STONER’S 


JINGLELAYS 


(Beautifully Illustrated) 
TEACH THE CHILD 
THROUGH RYTHM 
By Mail $1.60. Money refunded if dissatisfied. 


WILLIAM B. FEAKINS, Publishers 
Times Building, New York 


ase sen copies of Mother Stoner’s 
JINGLELAYS. for which I enclose $ 
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She Wanted 


Independence 


Miss Mayme Eads of Ohio 
wanted to be independent. 
She wanted to feel that no 
matter what came she could 
support herself. 


CHILD LIFE’S part time plan 
made it possible for her to 
work whenever she could 
in spare time and she earned 


$55.20 In 
One Month 


Miss Eads knows that when 
necessary she can earn 
much more—that this inter- 
esting work with interesting 
people will always provide 
additional funds. 


Like Mayme Eads, you, 
too, Can earn 


More Money 


when you wantit. We need 
more part time represen- 
tatives in your territory 
right away. For full details 


---Mail this Coupon today -1 


I Rand M¢Nally & Company | 
1 536 S. Clark earth I. | 
| Gentlemen: I am interested in plan | 

wen Oe tay oe te eee ee onion 
| tell me all about it without o! obligation to me. | 
| 
| 
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ATURE. made cow’s milk 
quite different from hu- 
man milk. And yet cow’s milk 
is the only practical substitute 
we have for human needs. 


The digestive power of the infant is 
far more delicate than that of the 
calf—which is the reason why plain 
cow’s milk frequently disagrees with 
babies and why they do not always 
get the full benefit of the milk. 


‘‘Gelatinized Milk’’ is Best 


for Infants 
Medical science prescribes various modifi- 
cations for rendering the milk more easily 
digestible. ae by far the most valuable 
discover ‘gelatinized” milk — the ad- 
dition of one level tablespoonful of Knox 
Sparkling Gelatine to a quart of milk. 


Soak the gelatine in 4 cup of the cold milk 
5 minutes. Place the cup in boiling water, 
stirring until gelatine is fully dissolved; then 
add this dissolved gelatine to the quart of 
cold milk or none formula. Ask your 
physician about this. 

“Gelatinizing” the milk prevents the exces- 
sive curding in the infant stomach. The 
value of ony food is the amaaee ¢ that can ~ 
beneficially absorbed by the ey 
granulated ge latine increases the ied wales 
of milk by Coscint its oy and by 
adding an abundance of the natural protein, 
lysine, necessary to healthy growth and 
strength in children. 


KNOX 


SPARKLING 


GELATINE 


is valuable also for growing children, and 
for anyone — rom any digestive dis- 
turbance. In com bination with your own 
fruits and fruit juices, fresh or preserved, 
and with eggs, vegetables, or other whole- 
some foods, it adds nutritive value and 
ease of digestibility. 


Free Book on the Health 


Value of Gelatine 
The findings of the scientific investigation. 
revealing the great importance of 
rane Gelatine in the human diet, 
have been collected in a booklet, “The 
Health Value of Gelatine.” This will be 
mailed you, free, upon receipt of 4 cents 
for postage and your grocer’s name. 


Health Dept. 


Charles B. Knox Gelatine Co., Inc. 
145 Knox Avenue Johnstown, N. Y. 


Joy Givers Club 


This month we are publish- 
ing a few more of the good 
contributions of our honor- 
ary Joy Givers, that we did 
not have space for in the 
January issue. 


THE PRINCE AND 
THE ROSE 


NE day a prince went out to 

seek his fortune. He had gone 
quite a long way when he heard a 
voice. It seemed to come from a 
rose and it said, “Open my petals 
and you will know what to do.” 
So the prince’ opened the petals. 
To his surprise he saw a beautiful 
lady. 

She said, ‘Take me to an old oak 
tree far in the woods, unlock the 
door and put mein. Go tothe next 
tree, the one closest to it; unlock the 
door and go in. Then see what 
happens.’ 


He did, but when he opened the 
door, instead of the inside of a tree, 
he found a beautiful castle. 


There sat a princess. ‘‘Oh, have 
you come to rescue me?" she asked. 


“No, a beautiful lady sent me 
here,” he said. 


“Was she very small?"’ asked the 
princess. 

“Yes, she was very small. I 
found her in a rose.” 


“Oh, good! She told me she 
would find someone who would 
rescue me. But I did not believe 
her. Will you take me with you? 
What is your name?” 


She was so happy that she would 
not give him time to answer. He 
took her out and locked the door 
and went over to the other door 
where he had left the little lady and 
opened the door. There she sat 
and he said to her, “Come along and 
I will take you back.” So she went 
back to the little rose. 

The prince took the princess to 
his father’s palace. After his 
father's death they ruled in his 
stead and lived happily ever after. 


IRMA FLORENCE MORTIMORE 
Colorado Springs, Colorado 
Age 13 
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RS. “B” Grst served it when 
entertaining her bridge club. 
Its fame spread so rapidly that 
within a week the whole town was 
hungry for this delicious dessert. 


Here is the recipe. You must make 
it to realize how greatly it adds to 
the delight of any luncheon or . 
dinner. 


Chocolate Sponge 
(serves 6 people) 
Knox Sparkling Gelatine 
Pe bel cupful of sugar 
jing water 
4 tenapansdll Galil het evelan of salt 
2 ——— of chocolate or 6 tablespoons 


add ‘aantell nuts or crushed macaroons. 


Soak gelatine in cold water until soft, then 
dissolve in boiling water. id cocoa or 
melted chocolate. Beat egg-whites until 
stiff and add ap Beatas 

at a time, to the whi 


the dissolved 

beaten well. t and add flavoring. 
Pour into wet mold, chill, and serve wit! 
whipped cream or whipped evaporated 
milk. 

Note: For a more elaborate desert, line 
mold with ladv fingers or sponge cake. 


KNOX 


SPARKLING 


GELATINE 


Dessert and Salad 
Recipes—-Free 

More than a hundred delightful and prac- 
tical recipes for eve: occasion are con- 
tained i in the books “ inty awe — 

“Food Economy.” These books will 
sent you, free, with an im oma 
report on “The Health Value of atine’ 
upon receipt of 4 cents for postage, and 
your grocer’s name. 


Charles B. Knox Gelatine Co., Inc. 
145 Knox Avenue Johnstown, N. Y. 
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Winter Fashions 
for Children 





ae, chic, individual clothes 
for children are, such a joy. 
And they are not hard to make 
at home if you use the patterns 
and suggestions in “Les Robes de 
Chiquet.” 

This clever book of latest styles 
for Marie’s and Tommy’s winter 
clothes is full of suggestions for 
out-of-the-ordinary frocks and 
suits. 


Send 25 cents for a wage 
“Les Robes de Chiqueé 


CHILD LIFE 
Dept. 35, 536 S. Clark St., Chicago, Ill. 
g Sse's. Clark St. Chicate, ™ 


gHUUUHUUeeQUUnnavu44440:3nugngOnOnEROC:On0U0000000EQHHU4HONONONUC-QNNNEN0000000C:300000NGEEEORE:DEEOEEREOUEEUCOUUUOOUOOONANESUUONOGGNHUONeQnenneeeEOENRC QEneUEUEEEELS 


Please send me “Les Robes de 
Chiquét. I enclose RN cents. 


Rs cocdnshon cb ctbeseasteess vsaccee ee scdsen 


FAUNA TUNENTAT ENED U TUT 


Are YOU 
A Good Citizen? 


ET the CHILD LIFE Good 
Citizens’ League show you 
how. Hundreds of boys and 
girls are already wearing the 
membership pin and are finding 
the league one of the jolliest 
clubs in the world to belong to. 
Read page 117; then fill out the 
coupon and mail today. 


THIS PIN 
IS FREE 





EIN 


CHILD LIFE MAGAZINE 
536 S. Clark St., Chicago, Ill. 


am eager to join — CHILD LIFE 


I am 
Good Citizens lease send me 
the membership pin aod full information. 
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THE ROMANCE OF THE 
BUTTERFLIES 


LARGE spreading oak tree grew 

on the bank of a little brook 
that ran bubbling and laughing 
through meadows and woods to the 
great rolling ocean beyond. On an 
overhanging bough of this great oak 
tree were two beautifully made 
chrysalid cradles, one above the 
other on the same twig. And now, 
dear little readers, I will tell you 
the story of these, of how they were 
made and what they were turned 
into. 

One bright autumn day a lazy, 
fat, woolly caterpillar crawled 
slowly along the cool wood-path. 
He was weary and the path was hard 
for him to crawl upon because he 
had eaten so much. He seemed to 
know where he was going, though, 
for he would stop now and then, 
raise himself up, peer around and 
then continue his crawling. And 
sure enough he did know where he 
was going, for by and by he came to 
the oak tree that I spoke of in the 
beginning of the story. Up he 
climbed on the rough bark, and just 
as he reached the middle a shriek 
rang through the woods, close to the 
old oak tree. Mr. Caterpillar must 
have heard it, too, for he stopped 
short and looked around. 

“Oh, Mother,” came a shaky 
voice from beneath the tree, “look 
at that horrid caterpillar, and_see 
how close he is to me, too!" 

“Hush, dear, he won't hurt you. 
Come here, and we shall watch him 
and see what he does.” 

After all was quiet again, Mr. 
Caterpillar began climbing once 
more. When he came to the over- 
hanging bough, out he crawled till 
he reached the single twig at ‘the 
end. And he stopped. 

“What is he going to do now?” 
asked Joan. 

“Wait and see,” 
mother with a smile. 

They didn't have to wait long, 
for Mr. Caterpillar began to make 
himself a bed by spinning a sticky, 
silky water from his mouth and 
winding it round and round the 
twig to fasten it. This done he 
began to wind himself up, too. 
When he was nicely covered up he 


replied her 
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looked as if he were in a little gray 
blanket. He then went to sleep. 

“Oh, what a cunning little bed 
he has,” cried Joan, clapping her 
tiny hands. “What time do they 
get up, Mother? Do they make a 
new bed every day?” 

“Oh, no, dear, they sleep all 
winter and wake up again in the 
spring, and then what do you think 
they are?” 

“Oh, an old caterpillar again!” 
said Joan. 

“Oh, no, they turn into beautiful 
butterflies.” 

“Oh, goody!" cried Joan, “I am 
going to be here real early next 
spring and watch. May I, Mother? 

“Certainly, dear,” replied Mrs. 
Taylor. 

While they were thus speaking 
they didn’t notice a second cater- 
pillar mount the tree, select the 
same twig and go to sleep. But 
later they saw two chrysalid cradles 
there instead of one. 

One bright May day Joan was 
walking through the woods, picking 
violets. As she passed by the great 
oak tree, she remembered the cater- 
pillar’s cradles, and looking up she 
discovered that one of them was 
opening. She sat down on a fallen 
log to watch it. First, Mr. Butter- 
fly's head appeared, then two gauzy 
wings, and a moment later he stood 
balancing himself unsteadily on the 
branch, seeming very dizzy after 
his long sleep. As he stood, stretch- 
ing first one leg and then the other, 
he noticed his neighbor waking up, 
too; so he stopped to watch. She 
emerged, a dainty swallow-winged 
butterfly, and trailing behind her a 
beautiful mist of a veil. 

“Ah,” thought Mr. Butterfly, 
“my bride it is, with her wedding 
veil all fixed.” And he immedi- 
ately turned towards her. ‘Most 


beautiful lady,” he began in a weak 
voice, “will you honor me by being 
my bride?” 

She blushed and fanned _ her 
wings, ‘Sir, you are most kind to ask 
me, and as you are so handsome | 
will consent.” 

At this. a great black beetle 
buzzed down to marry them. The 
newly-weds sat a long time upon 
the great overhanging bough, dry- 
ing out their wings and deciding 
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where they should spend their 
honeymoon. They finally decided 
upon a large clover patch at the 
edge of the wood. They then flew 
off side by side, up into the clear 
blue sky. . Joan watched them fly 
out of sight, then ran home and 
related what she had seen to her 
mother. 


And now, dear children, | hope 
none of you will ever be afraid of 
caterpillars again, for you know 
that the horrid, woolly things, that 
crawl about on the leaves of trees, 
some day turn into beautiful gauzy- 
winged butterflies. 


LILLIAN ROSE KNUDSON 


Minneapolis, Minn. 
Age 14 years 


AN OLD STANDBY 


T'S a very difficult question, 
I asked it all over town, 

Just why on every rainy day 

The rain comes pouring down. 


My teacher said in Cloudland 
Mr. Sun gets so very hot, 
That he draws up water from rivers 
And pours it into his pot. 


Sometimes this pot up in Cloudland 
Gets too full and overflows, 

Falling upon the earth again, 
Giving life to all that grows. 


I asked everybody in town then, 

And each gave an answer quite 
wrong, 

So I asked my dear, darling mother, 

Just after my bedtime song. 


She said, 
Jimmy,” 
And I felt at once that she knew; 
“There's a leak in the plumbing in 
Cloudland. 
And the rain 
through.” 


“Why, that’s easy, 


it comes leaking 


Now if you have a difficult question 

And can't find the answer that’s 
right, 

Just ask my dear, darling mother, 

She'll show you the way to the 
light! 


BERNICE BENNETT WELLS 
Age 13 years Milwaukee, Wis. 












Joy Givers Club 


HE grown-ups have their autos 
and Must raise a warning hand 


My brother has his bike, To those who come behind you so 

While I have my velocipede— That they will understand. 
We all have things alike. But what is most important, there 
They're used for transportation and Must always be a brake 

They run upon the road That holds upon the instant, that 
Where they must all obey the law Is for your safety’s sake. 

Known as the driving code. Now even little folk may have 
From custom, we Americans On their velocipedes 

All pass upon the right, The NEW DEPARTURE JUNIOR 
The law says moving vehicles BRAKE 

Must carry lights at night. Which all the others leads. 











HE New Departure Brake “brought the bike back” and 
the New Departure Junior Coaster Brake has done as 
much for the velocipede in putting it on the list of wholly safe 
and altogether desirable possessions for the small child. With- 
out fatigue or effort, he rides away the day, hardening his 
muscles and putting on strength by the invigorating exercise. 
He will glory in the control the brake gives him, for without 
even learning how, he can slow down or stop instantly. 


THE NEW DEPARTURE MFG. CO. 


Bristol, Conn. 













Does your child 
the covers off? 

















SCHOOL AT HOME 


Let Calvert School teach your child in your own 
home and give him a better education than if he 
went out to day school. It furnishes the lessons, 
all books and materials and guides and supervises 
the work. Established over 25 years ago, it is 
successfully teaching thousands of pupils from 4 to 
12 years of age scattered over the entire face of the 
globe and its methods and courses of study are 
world famous. Write for information to 


CALVERT SCHOOL 
11 Chase St., Baltimore, Md. 


Universal 
Baby Cover 
4¢%@ Fastene1 


$joo coe eth 






This cover fastener prevents it! 


Mothers may now sleep without worry, know- 

ing that the little ones are securely covered 

every minute of the night. 

—simple to attach 

—elastic bands allow freedom of movement, 
yet they prevent falling out of bed or expos- 
ure to drafts and cold. 

—no points or corners to injure the child or 
damage the finest covers. 













Priscilla Personal 
Stationeny 


gives distinction to your correspond- 
ence. Dainty, correct, inexpensive. Mail me 
a dollar with your_name and address plainly 
printed in 3 lines. You will promptly receive 










For sale in children’s and notion di 
and baby stores, or send $1.00 to— 


UNIVERSAL COVER FASTENER CO. 
Dept. 2A , 125 East 23rd St., New York 









200 Single Sheets 6 x 7 in. s West of 
100 Envelopes to match Deneor 
Both White Bond , hand- ide U.S. . 
‘0 , mere caper, =f side U- SHOW BABY’S PICTURE 


A group of unmounted photos 
Satisfaction guaranteed. Send your order now. makes a oretty wall decoration. 
HERMAN GOLDBERGER, 110-W High St., Boston, Mass. 
En business since 1899 






Moore Push-Pins 
Glass Heads—Steel Points 
For heavy framed pictures, use 
Moore Push-less Hangers 
“The Hanger with the Twist"’ 
10c pkts. Sold everywhere 
In Canada 15c 
MOORE PUSH-PIN CO., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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A RAINY DAY 


H DEAR! This is such a 
dreary old world. I think 
it's horrid—so there!” said Tom. 
“So do I,” said his twin sister. 
Jane. The mother looked up from 
her sewing. “Why is it so horrid, 
my darlings?” she asked. 

“Oh, the day is so long and we 
have nothing to do!’ said Tom. 

“Why, Tom! It was only the 
other day you told me that the 
day was not long enough and you 
had so many things to do.” After 
that there reigned a long silence, 
only broken occasionally by a deep 
sigh from one of the children. 

“Oh, I wish the rain would stop!" 
said Jane at last. Here their 
mother laid aside her sewing and 
said, “My dears, you know that 
little Jimmy next door has a broken 
leg. Why not make a scrapbook 
with brightly colored pictures in 
it and a little verse under each 
picture?” 

“Oh let's,” said both the twins 
together. Then their mother went 
on, “Do you know that old trunk 
in the attic?” Thechildren nodded 
for answer. “Well, in that trunk 
there are some old-fashioned toys. 
You might pick out a few that 
would interest Jimmy.” 

“Oh, yes! Let us do that.” 
Straightway they set to work on 
the scrapbook. They selected pic- 
tures that contained a message of 
cheer. Jane, who was good at 
making up verses, wrote a cheering 
rhyme under each picture. 

After it was finished, they went 
up into the attic and selected the 
toys. When they saw Jimmy's 
happy, smiling face they felt well 
repaid and decided that making 
some one else happy was a good 
way to turn a dull day into a bright 
one. 

DOROTHY CLUBB 
Age 10 years 


MY LITTLE SISTER 


] HAVE a little sister 
And she’s sweet, sweet, sweet. 
My mother lets me feed her. 
You should see her eat, eat, eat! 


MARGARET LOUISE POLLARD 
Age 6 years Salinas, Calif. 





CHILD LIFE 


LULLABY 


G° to sleep, Baby dear, 
I will watch you very near 
While you softly, sweetly dream 
In Dreamland. 

Then you may hop 

In your Dreamland ship, 
And go sailing away in the sky 

All night long 
Until the daylight sweetly comes 
And a smile pops 

On Baby's face 

Like the bright sun! 
Darkness comes again. 

Go to sleep, Baby dear. 
I will watch you, very near, 

All night long. 


MARY ETHEL EAKIN 
Age 5% years Pharr, Texas 


Dear Miss Waldo: 

DON'T believe I could get along 

without CHILD LIFE. It is 
just like a friend to me, and it has 
such nice stories in it. I like 
“Happiness Hall’ very much. At 
commencement at school we had 
your play called CINDERELLA'S 
MAY PARTY. It was very nice. 

Lovingly, 
AMELIA BATES 

Age 10 years Rosslyn, Va. 
Dear CHILD LIFE: 

LIKE you very much. I have 

written you a story about a 
trip to Mesa Verde, Colorado. It 
is a true story. 


A TRIP TO MESA VERDE 


MESA VERDE has the most 

notable and best preserved 
prehistoric cliff dwellings in the 
United States, if not in the world. 
There is a cliff palace there that is 
the largest in the world. There 
are twenty-two kivas and 200 
rooms, counting those that have 
fallen in. It lies under the roof 
of an enormous cave, which arches 
50 to 100 feet above it. It surely 
is a wonderful sight. 

Spruce Tree House is the second 
largest. It has eight kivas and 114 
rooms. There are other cliff dwell- 
ings at Mesa Verde, but these are 
the principal ones 

DOROTHY POWNALL 


West Branch, Iowa 
Age 11 years 
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CHILD LIFE 


(CHILD LIFE is really a won- 
derful book, 

Over which all children should care- 
fully look. 

It gives to us stories of far-off lands, 

And pictures and poems, so lovely 
and grand. 

And now, my friends, if this you 
doubt, 

Just send for a copy and you'll find 
out. 


ELIZABETH DONALD 
Age 12 years Maysville, Ky. 


Dear CHILD LIFE: 


HAVE made this little verse 

and I hope you will put it in 
your paper. I read CHILD LIFE 
all the time and I would like to have 
the stories read again and again. 
I don’t know how to write yet, so 
I got my grandma to write for me. 
I call her Nonnie. 


WINTER winds are blowing, 
All the work is done, 

Fires are burning brightly 

School time is done. 

Skies are getting darker, 

Snow is quickly falling. 

“Round the fire we sit. 

Time for Baby to be in bed 

For it’s half past six. 


LEWIS READ MILLER 
Age 5% years» Chicago, Ill. 


Dear Rose Waldo: 


HAVE read two CHILD LIFE 

magazines, and I think it is the 
best magazine I ever read. | think 
I will continue to get it every 
month. 

I would like to join the Joy 
Givers Club. I wish you would 
write me and tell me all about it. 
Here is a little verse I wrote all 
by myself. 


KINDNESS 


AM fond of cats and dogs 
And even little timid mice. 
It's strange, since I can like them 

all, 
That to each other they're not nice. 


FLORA BUDD 


Age 1o years Greensburg, Pa. 
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THE FAIRIES’ DANCE 


ITTLE fairies, pink and white, 
Dancing on a moonlight night. 
Dancing lightly on the lawn, 
Disappearing at the dawn. 


REBECCA BLACK 


Age 8 years Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Dear CHILD LIFE: 


HERE is a little story which I 

hope you will publish. I like 
CHILD LIFE very much. I wish 
it came every week instead of every 
month. 


THE BOW-LEGGED ELF 


NCE upon a time there lived 

a little elf named Tip-Top. 
He lived in Fairyland with his 
beautiful daughter, Rose. 

One day a fairy came to Tip- 
Top'’scottage. Hecried out, “Who 
wants to buy some dreams that 
come true?” 

Tip-Top said, “How much are 
they?” 

“Two-pence,” the peddler an- 
swered. 

“I will buy one, my good man.” 

So the peddlar gave him a 
dream. It was shaped like a ball 
and had on it a picture of a man 
with legs that were short and 
crooked. That night Tip-Top ate 
the dream. In the morning, he 
said, “That was a funny dream.” 
You see, he had dreamed that he 
was bow-legged. When he came 
down to breakfast, Rose said, 
“Why, Father, look at your feet.” 

Tip-Top looked, and then he 
cried, “My legs are crooked.” 

Then Rose said, “I will travel 
until I find something that will 
make your legs straight.” With 
these words she walked out of the 
door into a deep woods. She 
walked on and on until she came 
to a little pond. She sat down to 
Test, and as she did so she saw a 
paper. On it were the words, 
“This pond cures bad dreams.” 

Rose took some of the water of 
the pond to Tip-Top. He drank 


it, and his legs were straight again. 


ELSA PFEIFFER 
Chicago, III. 


Age 9 years 


Joy Givers Club 


Dear Miss Waldo: 
SISTER is writing this letter for 
me because I can't write very 
well. Iam five years old and I am 
in the second grade. I write poems 
and I am sending you one of my 
favorites. I have been taking 
CHILD LIFE with my sister for one 
year and I can hardly wait from 
one month until another. I hope 


you will print my letter and poem. 
JOHN RUSSELL DAVIS, JR 





Dear Miss Waldo: 
WOULD like to join The Joy 
Givers’ Club, and would like to 
have a membership card. 
PRESTON HOTZ 
Sonoma, Calif. 


P. S._ I am sending a picture of 
myself and my dog Tip. 


Dear Miss Waldo: 

TAKE CHILD LIFE and like it 

very much. I can read it my- 
self and am sorry I didn't know 
about this magazine before. I 
hope I never have to be without it. 
I go to school and am in the third 
grade. I am sending a little poem 
I wrote and hope I can belong to 
the Joy Givers’ club. I shall look 
for my letter in print. 

With love, 


FRANCES E. HAGADORN 


THE SNOWFLAKE 
COVERING 


LOVE the little snowflakes, 

Falling gently from the sky. 
They make a pretty covering 
On the ground where they lie. 


FRANCES E. HAGADORN 
Age 6 years Syracuse, N. Y. 
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Dear Miss Waldo: 


] AM sending you a few poems, 

which I hope you will print. 
My next letters to you perhaps 
will be typewritten. Father has 
ordered a typewriter for me. [| 
have written seventy-four poems. 

Your new and devoted friend, 


LEONA YAFFE 


VACATION 
VACATION time takes off of 
me. 
A lot of aggravation. 
For, though I dearly love my 
school, 


I quite prefer vacation. 


LEONA YAFFE 


Age Io years Chicago, III. 


My dear Miss Waldo: 
WROTE this story for my 
language lesson. My teacher 
copied it on his typewriter to send 
to you. We have CHILD LIFE on 
our reading table every month 
We all enjoy it, too. 


THE KETTLE AND THE 
KETTLE LID 


HE kettle was a-puffing and 

a-singing on the stove. All 
at once the lid shouted, “*I want you 
to be quiet and to stop making 
me jump up and down. I am get- 
ting tired of being teased by you, 
Mr. Kettle.” 

The kettle answered, “You know 
that I must keep busy or the mis- 
tress will fire me.” 

The lid laughed. 
over. 


“Dinner is all 
You must be sleeping.” 

The kettle said, *“You are the one 
who is sleeping. Don't you know 
that the dishes are yet to be 
washed?” 


“Maybe they are, but, just the 
same, I want you to stop bumping 
me up and down. I was not made 
to be a ‘Jumping-Jack,’ * answered 
the lid. 

Just then the mistress came into 
the kitchen and the kettle, laugh- 
ing to himself, boiled merrily on. 


HUGH MILROY 


Age it years Quilcene, Wash. 
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Now FREE 

to Mothers 
This authoritative 
book, “‘New Methods in 
Child Training’ will be 
sent absolutery FREE to 


all requesting it. 
mail the coupon below. 


Simply 


When Children Disobey ? 


most important thing in your life. 
Think how much is at stake—the 
whole future of those precious little lives. 
Whether you can be proud of your boys 
and girls depends far more upon intelligent 
handling than upon inherit- 
ance—far more upon the 
qualities you help your 
children acquire than upon 
the qualities they are born 
with. 


Bee: up your children is the 


Do You Know How 


to teach children promptly 
to obey all commands? 


and happiness—are surely equally import- 
ant. Why not seek equally authoritative 
guidance? 

This is an age of progress—of new ideas, of 
better methods. Scientific study has found 
an answer to many of the little problems 
that so often baffle parents. 
New methods have been 
worked ott that have 
greatly changed the train- 
ing of children from baby- 
hood to maturity. 


How Many Parents 
Could Qualify? 

If getting and holding 
our jobs as parents were 
subject to the same exact- 
ing laws of “‘ Hire and Fire”’ 
as in business, how many 
mothers and fathers could 
meet the requirements? 

The job of managing and 
guiding children is com- 
monly tackled without any 
special knowledge of train- 
ing whatever. We all see 
people marry and bring 
children into the world with 
scarcely any knowledge 
of how to bring them up. 


to correct mistakes of early 
training? 


to keep child from crying? 
te develop initiative in 
child? 


to suppress temper in chil- 
dren without punish- 
ment? 


to discourage the ‘‘Why’’ 
habit in regard te com- 
mands? 

te prevent quarreling and 
fighting? 

to cure impertinence? Dis- 
courtesy? Vulgarity? 

to remove fear of darkness? 
Fear of thunder and 
lightning? Fear of 
harmless animalis? 

to encourage child to talk? 

te teach punctuality? Per- 
severance? Carefulness? 

to instruct children in the 
delicate matters of sex? 








The New Way is Easy 
for Both Parent 
and Child 


We all know that in our 
school rooms—from kinder- 
garten to college—modern 
methods have made teach- 
ing much simpler and easier 
—and also more fascinating 
and interesting—because 
they have made it easier for 
the pupil to understand and 
learn. And now new meth- 
ods are doing the same 
thing in the home—making 
home training easier and 
more interesting both for 
parent and child. 


Authoritative Guidance Instead 
of Guessing 


In matters of food and clothing and 
hygiene, young mothers try to guard against 
mistakes by seeking authoritative guidance. 
They read books. They. consult their 
doctors. Obedience, truthfulness; courtesy, 
self-confidence, determination, and all the 
qualities that make for character, success 


New methods endorsed by high authorities 
save time for busy mothers and fathers 
instead of taking time. 

New methods endorsed by high author- 
ities save time for busy mothers and fathers 
instead of taking time. 

Intelligent parents owe it to themselves 
and their children at least to investigate 
these methods. To make that easy, a book 
has been written which tells about them— 


a book that will cost you nothing whatever 
except the postage to ask for it. 


Costs Only a Stamp to Get 
Full Information 


The title of this free book is ‘New 
Methods in Child Training.’’ You will find 
it one of the most interesting books you 
ever had in your hands. It explains new 
methods from A to Z—shows the simple: 
fundamental principles back of them—how 
they are already in daily use in thousands 
of homes—how they may help smooth out 
difficulties, regardless of a child’s age, type 
of temperament—how they suggest methods 
for overcoming wrong habits or tendencies 
that have already got a start, as well as 
for preventing such habits from getting a start. 
No matter what phase of child training may be 
puzzling you, these new methods will suggest 
a practical solution for your problem. 


Coupon for Your Convenience 


If you are anxious to train your children in a way 
that will bring success and happiness to them and 
to you—if you want to make all this easy, write for 
this free book. That will take you only a minute 
and cost you only a postage stamp, but it .aay result 
in making a vast difference in the lives of your 
children, now and in the years to come. Simply 
mail the coupon or send your name and address on 
a postal card. 


THE PARENTS ASSOCIATION 
Pleasant Hill, Ohio 


THE PARENTS ASSOCIATION 

Dept. 962, Pleasant Hill, Ohio 

Please send me your book, ‘‘New Methods ™ 
Child Training,” free. This does not obligate me 
in any way. 





Peter Patter told them to me 

All the little rimes— 

Whispered them among the bushes 
Half a hundred times. 


“T’ve got a yellow puppy, I’ve got a lot of little 
And I’ve got a speckled hen, Spotted piggies in a pen.” 


THE PETER PATTER BOOK 


Rimes by Leroy F. Jackson Illustrated by Blanche Fisher Wright 
Published by RAND MCNALLY & COMPANY 


Send for Catalog 
BooKs FOR CHILDREN AND GUIDE FOR SELECTION 


The Peter Patter book of rimes ts for sale by booksellers everywhere 





“The Better to Eat You With!” 


woofed the ferocious wolf— 


The next minute the Woodcutter rushed 
in and rescued poor little Red Riding 
Hood. If he hadn’t, the Wolf’s white, 
shining teeth might have done real harm, 


But that’s a fairy tale. 

Here’s the true story of the good that clean white teeth do: they 
chew your food thoroughly so you can digest it easily ; they help keep 
you happy and well; (and they make your smile a pretty smile). 


COLGATE’S RIBBON DENTAL CREAM 


Washes and Polishes: Doesn’t Scratch or Scour 


Take care of your teeth. Keep them clean by washing them after 
every meal, and just before bedtime. Use Colgate’s Ribbon 
Dental Cream. It hasno hard grit to scratch the enamel 
— it cleans the right way by ‘“‘washing” not by scouring. 
Colgate’s tastes so nice that you like to brush your teeth 
with it. 
A delightful little story book, beautifully illustrated, “A 

Tip Top Time on the Ribbon Road,” will be sent free to all Colgate 

friends who will send us their name and address. Write to dept. 320. 


COLGATE & CO. 
Established 1806 NEW YORK 
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ruth in advertising CLEANS 
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implies honesty in manufacture ay 





